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Chronicle 


England.—With regard to the coal strike, which be- 
came thoroughly effective October 17, the week was one 
of expectancy. On the date mentioned 1,000,000 miners 

‘ had laid down their tools. The fol- 

ve Kier pour - lowing day Downing Street and 
ala a Whitehall in London were scenes of 
riotous incidents following the parade of some thousands 
of London’s unemployed. In the disorders twenty-five 
were injured. Heading the procession were the Mayors 
of fifteen London boroughs, who were going to interview 
the Prime Minister at his official residence in Downing 
Street. The riots occurred when the crowd tried to fol- 
low the Mayors. In spite of these demonstrations the 
week was comparatively quiet. The main question on 
all sides was, “ What would be the action of the railway 
men with regard to the strike?” Were they to join the 
movement, all felt that the problem would be fraught 
with the gravest danger. A threatening situation de- 
veloped on October 21, when the National Union of Rail- 
waymen served an ultimatum on the Government to the 
effect that they would begin a sympathetic strike October 
24, at midnight, unless negotiations were initiated before 
then for a settlement. At the same time the National 


Transport Workers, comprising dock workers, ’long- 
shoremen and associated trades, threatened to join the 
miners, although they set no date for their action. It was 
also ascertained on October 21 that what was practically 
an ultimatum was served on the Government by the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress. 
The committee urged the Prime Minister to send for the 
executive of the Miners’ Federation and to reopen nego- 
tiations on the wage claim, i. e., the increase of two shill- 
ings a day, giving Mr. Lloyd George until October 22 to 
agree to their “ request.” If a reply should not be re- 
ceived by then, the Parliamentary Committee would call 
a special conference of Executive Committees of all the 
big trade unions with a view of considering a general 
strike policy. Mr. Robert Smillie, the leader of the 
miners in their fight, declared in a speech in Scotland 
that if the miners received the wage increase demanded 
they would increase the coal output by 200,000,000 tons 
in four or five months. 

To questions put to him in Parliament by the labor 
leader, Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Prime Minister in- 
formed the House of Commons that both he and _ his 
colleagues in the Ministry had been conducting negotia- 
tions with some of the leaders of the miners, and that in 
some respects progress had been made. But he could 
not withhold the information that the precipitate action 
of the railway executive greatly embarrassed the negotia- 
tions, “not only on the part of one party, but of both 
parties.” J. H. Thomas, following Mr. Lloyd George, 
asked the Prime Minister not to allow the decision of the 
railway executive to prevent the continuation of peaceful 
negotiations. In spite of the gloomy situation, the Daily 
Chronicle of October 22 stated editorially that with pa- 
tience and reasonableness, despite the untimely resolu- 
tion of the railway men, some honorable settlement 
might soon be reached. The events of the next two days 
verified, to some extent, the hopes thus expressed. The 
railway mn, who in their ultimatum threatened to walk 
out Sunday night, October 24, unless negotiations for a 
settlement between the Government and the miners were 
started in the meantime, asked the executive of the 
miners’ union for a joint meeting on October 23. As 
the miners had stated that they would not meet again 
unless they were approached by the Government, the 
move was considered significant. It was stated that both 
the miners and the operators were behind this movement. 
John Hodge, labor member of the House of Commons 
and the miners’ representative, who was in communica- 
tion with the Government, hinted that the Government 
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was directly behind the movement for the meeting called 
for October 23. Many of the trade unions preferred 
intervention to a strike, and hoped that the Prime Minis- 
ter might be able to prevent a general declaration of 
war on behalf of union labor. Before the week end ad- 
journment, a bill was introduced in the Commons to 
make exceptional provision for the protection of the com- 
munity in cases of emergency. The Piemier declared 
that the Government would not cease to make every en- 
deavor to “ seek a peaceful solution which shall be satis- 
factory to all parties concerned, and certainly satisfactory 
to the community as a whole.” The bill listed for 
action in the Commons, October 25, gave his Majesty’s 
ministers, or any other person in his Majesty’s service, 
powers tantamount to those conferred by the Defense of 
the Realm act during the war. It was said to be especially 
aimed against certain groups in Scotland and Wales in 
which Bolshevist agitators had been at work. In the 
afternoon of October 23 general relief was felt when it 
was officially announced that the coal miners’ executive 
had asked the railway men to postpone their strike, which 
was fixed to begin at midnight, October 24, as the miners’ 
leaders had received an invitation from the Government 
to meet them in conference. The message was warmly 
welcomed. The railway men’s executives were glad to 
postpone the delivery of the blow, which must inevitably 
cause serious disturbance. 


According to the Manchester Guardian, a statement on 
the future of wages and prices was issued by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries urging the exertion of the 

maximum of pressure on the existing 

instruments of production as the only 

means to reduce prices and improve 
According to the statement, the most 
conspicuous economic changes brought about by the war 
may be thus summarized:. First, there is an extreme 
shortage of capital, not only in England, but throughout 
the world, due to the enormous war losses and destruc- 
tion, and to the expenditure by the Government of the 
new savings of the people during the same period. Sec- 
ondly, the withdrawal of.a considerable portion of the 
labor force from the production of peace-time commo- 
dities was responsible for a considerable reduction in the 
supplies of those commodities available for consumption. 
Thirdly, owing to the methods adopted by the Govern- 
ment of financing the war by artificially increasing the 
supply of money, this growing scarcity of commodities 
was accompanied by a continuous increase in the buying 
capacity of the public. Since the war, the shortage of 
supplies has continued owing to the reduced efficiency 
of plants through lack of repairs during the war, and the 
reduced efficiency of labor owing to reaction against war 
conditions and actual loss of health and strength during 
the war. Another important factor in the loss of output 
has been the general reduction of working hours. In 
these circumstances it was not surprising the workers 
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made so many successive demands for an increase in 
wages in order to maintain or improve their standards 
of living. All belligerent and most neutral States passed 
through a similar experience. So long, continues the 
Federation statement, as the purchasing power in the 
hands of the public retains its present volume relatively 
to the amount of goods and services available for pur- 
chase, the general level of prices, i.e., the cost of living, 
cannot fall. In two ways only can prices fall perma- 
nently. Either the supply of goods and services must be 
increased without any corresponding additions to credit 
or currency, or else the purchasing power in the hands 
of the public must be reduced. 


Ireland.—The Irish Bishops recently in session at 
Maynooth have issued a stinging protest against British 
tyranny in Ireland. After indicting the “ terrorism, par- 
tiality and failure to apply wholesome 
principles,” characteristic of British 
rule, they declare: 


Now on a truly appalling scale the people have to endure 
countless indiscriminate raids and arrests in the depths of night; 
prolonged imprisonments without trial; savage sentences from 
tribunals that command and deserve no confidence; the burn- 
ing of houses, town halls, factories, creameries and crops; the 
destruction of industries to pave the way for famine, all done by 
men maddened with plundered drink and bent on loot. 

The flogging and massacre of civilians are perpetrated by the 
forces of the British Crown who have established a reign of 
frightfulness which for murdering the innocent and destroying 
their property has a parallel only in the horrors of Turkish atroci- 
ties or in the outrages of the Red army of Bolshevist Russia. 


The Bishops set themselves in opposition to all crime 
and then cite these words of Cardinal Logue, written some 
months ago, on the occasion of the murder of a constable: 


“ All pretense of strict discipline has been thrown to the winds 
and those who profess to be the guardians of law and order 
have become the most ardent votaries of lawlessness and dis- 
order. They have been overrunning the country and 
making night hideous by raids, rifle-fire, burnings and destruc- 
tion of property. Reckless and indiscriminate shootings in 
crowded places have made many innocent victims; towns are 
sacked as in the rude warfare of earlier ages; those who run 
through fear are shot at sight.” 

Things have become much worse since this was written. Men 
have been tortured with barbarous cruelty, nor are cases wanting 
of young women torn undressed from their mothers’ care in the 
darkness of the night. 


After referring to the reprisals as “ indiscriminate ven- 
geance of savages deliberately wreaked on a whole town 
or countryside without any proof of its complicity in 
crime by those who ostensibly are employed by the Brit- 
ish Government to protect lives and property,” the 
Bishops declare: 


This has gone on month after month without restraint, or 
reproof or public investigation or deterrent punishment on the 
part of the authorities. It continued till the world was horrified ; 
then it was palliated and excused, more than half denied, and 
less than half rebuked by a Minister of the Crown; after which 
it was presented in a false light, and in that light approved by 
his superior in the British Government. 


Bishops and 
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Outrage has been connived at, encouraged and apparently or- 
ganized, not by obscure and irresponsible individuals, but by the 
Government of a mighty empire professing the highest ideals of 
truth and justice. 


In reference to the Belfast outrages, the Bishops ‘say : 


Only one persecuting section can be found among the Irish 
people, and perhaps recent sad events may, before it is alto- 
gether too late, open all eyes to the iniquity of furnishing a 
corner of Ulster with a separate government and the deadly 
instrument of special police to enable it all the more readily to 
trample underfoot the victims of its intolerance. 

Not by inhuman aggression will the Irish question be settled 
but by the recognition of the indefeasible right of Ireland, as 
of every other nation, to choose the form of government under 
which its people are to live. 


There follows a demand for an impartial investigation 
into all atrocities and then the document ends with these 
eloquent words: 


It is not idle, rather it is only right, to say that there never 
was a time when the Irish people should rely on God with more 
confidence that He will prosper their struggle for freedom while 
they remain steadfast to the ideals and requirements of their 
holy Faith. It is for a nation of martyrs to cultivate constant 
self-restraint. Our people were a Christian nation when pagan 
chaos reigned across the channel. They will remain, please God, 
a great Christian nation when the new paganism that now pre- 
vails there has run its evil course. 


The recent debate in the House of Commons, on the 
Irish problem, was of interest chiefly because of the in- 
dorsement of Lloyd George’s policy by a vote of 346 to 
79. This is rather startling in view of 
England’s repeated protests that she 
is the most democratic country in 
the Lord Robert Cecil and former Premier 
Asquith pleaded for an investigation of atrocities, which 
was opposed by Bonar Law, the Government leader. Sir 
Hamar Greenwood with much bluster promised that in 
a short time he would break the back of resistance to 
Britain’s benevolent policy. Sinn Fein’s answer to this 
is contained in the following dispatch to the New York 
World: 


In the last six months the English police and military in Ire- 
land, according to computations just issued in an Irish bulletin, 
have committed fifty-nine murders of innocent civilians and 
ninety-three sackings and shootings-up of towns, and in no case 
have either troops or police been punished. The Sinn Fein fur- 
ther declares this is in addition to 16,441 armed raids on private 
houses, “ with the now usual accompaniment of assault, sabotage 
and loot,” and 2,650 arrests and imprisonments on political 
charges or without any charge. 

In answer to Premier Lloyd George’s statement that the police 
have shown great restraint for two or three years, the Sinn Fein 
bulletin declares that two years prior to physical resistance the 
British were responsible in 1917 for military terrorism result- 
ing in 349 arrests of political offenders, 269 sentences for political 
offenses, eighteen attacks on unarmed men, women and chil- 
dren; thirty-six civilian courts martial, twenty-four deportations 
without charge or trial, and murders and deaths from prison 
treatment. In 1918 there were 260 raids, 1,107 arrests for polit- 
ical offenses and 973 sentences, eighty-one attacks on unarmed 
civilians, ninety-one deportations without charge or trial, twelve 
suppressions of newspapers and six murders. 


To make oppression doubly oppressive, Sir Hamar 
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Greenwood has begun “ to court-martial ” all papers that 
publish anything not to his taste. Freeman’s Jowrnal has 
been summoned to trial for criticizing his Canadian 
Majesty’s methods. Meanwhile the reign of terror has 
been intensified and extended, and the unfortunate Irish 
people expect a winter of terror. The tale of Ireland’s 
grief has evidently reached Canterbury, for the Primate 
has issued an appeal for prayer, in which he says: 

Among many problems two at least are outstanding—Ireland 
distracted from end to end; the endeavors on either side thwarted 
by prejudice or inflamed by passion; statesmanship flouted or 
powerless, and liberty travestied; while capable men are striv- 
ing eagerly, but in vain, to find a reasonable pathway through 
the darkening turmoil and the fog. 

But after all can even God touch the heart of a British 
politician? For after all the petitions for justice and 
mercy they have encompassed the death of the unfor- 
tunate Lord Mayor of Cork, who passed out of this 
life in Brixton jail, Monday, October 25, at 5.40 a. m., 
on the seventy-fourth day of his hunger-strike. The 
fast began on August 12 and as far as is known was 
never willingly broken by MacSwiney. At one time 
the Mayor’s sister declared the jailers were forcibly 
feeding her brother. The jailers answered that they put 
a stimulant to his lips and he had drunk of it. During 
a lucid moment on the same day, however, the Lord 
Mayor begged the chaplain, Fr. Dominic, not to leave 
him, if he became unconscious again, saying: ‘“ They 
are preparing another torture for me. Please do not 
leave me.” At the beginning of his fast he was sum- 
moned before a Brixton court sitting in Cork and ques- 
tioned regarding his refusal to take food. He retorted: 
“T am the Lord Mayor of this city and its Chief Magis- 
trate. I declare this court illegal, and those taking part 
in it liable to arrest under the laws of the Irish Re- 
public.” 


Rome.—It is evident from two such authoritative 
reviews as the Civiltd Cattolica and the Nouvelles Re- 
ligieuses that the best Catholic thought in Rome as in 

Paris considers the question of the 


slide sot temporal independence of the Pope 
Independence : 

as one of the leading problems of the 

times. Writing on the “ Twentieth of September,” the 


day on which fifty years ago the troops of Victor 
Emmanuel, by their entrance into Rome, forcibly put an 
end to the temporal power of the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
Civilta Cattolica declares that apart from the higher 
laws of justice and conscience, the temporal interests of 
Italy require the restoration of the temporal sovereignty 
and independence of the Holy See. A review, it says, 
of the fifty years of unrest, misery and disappointment 
since the act of spoliation of the “ Twentieth of Septem- 
ber,” should convince Italians of the folly of the anti- 
clerical and Masonic manifestations which yearly take 
place on that anniversary. Only when the wrong done 
to the Pope shall be righted, can peace be restored to 
Italy and the world. 
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The Nouvelles Religieuses come to the same conclu- 
sion, although from a different angle. ‘The results of 
the war, it asserts, have by no means modified the prin- 
ciple that the Pope must be really free and appear so 
to the eyes of the world. The creation of the temporal 
power, twelve centuries ago showed how necessary it 
was then, the loss of that temporal power fifty years 
ago, proves how necessary the same power is today. 
The Law of Guarantees passed by the enemies of the 
Papacy who captured Rome, and which determines the 
status of the Pope in the Eternal City was the act of 
a single nation. The Pope cannot tolerate such action. 
He cannot permit that his status be regulated by the 
representatives of a single power. He realizes that what 
one Chamber of Deputies has done, another can undo. 
He cannot permit that the fate of the Pope be at the 
mercy of a Parliamentary group. A conquering State 
substituted its laws and rule to his in his own capital. 
If that State has so far allowed him a shadowy and 
restricted liberty in his spiritual office, the Pontiff knows 
well that the legislative act by which the State granted 
him that small share of power, is but an insecure founda- 
tion for the full and perfect liberty to which he has an 
imperscriptible right. 

But a day may come, continues the writer in the Nou- 
velles Religieuses, when Italy may consent to see the 
status of the Papacy, no longer settled by a Parliament 
alone, but by the Papacy and the Italian State, and when 
such a settlement will receive the collective assent of 
all the powers. The independence of the Pope would 
thus no longer be an Italian but an international ques- 
tion. The problem would then become “one of those 
political realities” on whose behalf the League of 
Nations could interfere with all its influence, the moment 
it was feared that the civil Power ruling in Rome was 
unfaithful to its engagements with regard to the Holy 
See. Certain statesmen admit that the League of 
Nations might under certain circumstances, in the name 
of the principles of a higher equity, limit those absolute 
and sovereign powers which nations enjoy. This 
undoubtedly is a new conception, say the Nouvelles 
Religieuses and contrary to the older views. But “ Italy,” 
it concludes, “ would give a fine example to the world,” 
were it to accept this friendly collaboration and inter- 
ference of the League of Nations for what it calls “ the 
moral security of Christian opinion” throughout the 
world, 


Russia.—The Associated Press reports from Paris tue 
present condition of Petrograd as described by Professor 
Zeidler, formerly head of the Red Cross in that city. 
Petrograd’s population is now about 
500,000, one-fourth of its pre-war 
size, and the fuel situation is so des- 
perate that wooden houses are torn down to keep the 
fires going. The famine-stricken people are dying so 
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rapidly that 30,000 coffins are required monthly for bury- 
ing the dead. The report continues: 


Kerosene costs 450 rubles a pound. There are no candles. 
Most homes are in darkness. Only 200 people are permitted 
to leave Petrograd daily by passenger train. Workmen receive 
half a pound of bread daily and sometimes other food is given. 
The prices of foodstuffs continue to rise to incredible heights. 
Many products have almost completely disappeared from the 
markets. The mortality has reached a startling rate owing, to 
the lack of food and insanitary conditions of houses and streets. 
The decay of property is aided not only by the colossal prices 
of materials and wages—slightest repair work costs not under 
100,000 rubles—but also by the fact that house porters are 
abolished. Indescribable dirt and filth are on every side within 
the houses. There is no fuel, no hot water or baths, no janitor, 
doorkeeper or servants for draining yards, streets, buildings or 
for the removal of garbage. Petrograd is facing a dreadful 
phantom of epidemics. Thousands are already dying every 
month of spotted, abdominal and intermittent typhus, dysentery, 
Spanish influenza, smallpox, pulmonary diseases, hunger and ex- 
haustion. The hospitals are overflowing with dropsy victims, 
mostly women, elderly men and children. 

Owing to the hopeless struggle of the population of 
Petrograd with hunger, cold and disease, the report con- 
cludes, the city threatens to become a vast cemetery. 


According to a document received in Washington from 
Russia the peasants have started a widespread anti-’ 
Bolshevist movement. They have adopted. resolutions 
in many communities indicting the 
Soviets under twelve counts, which 
are being circulated to inspire action. 
Some of the resolutions read: 


The Peasants’ 
Protest 


We were promised by the present Government land with- 
out redemption payments. Since that time, however, the price 
of redemption has been collected from us over and over in the 
shape of all kinds of levies, requisitions, regular and extra taxes, 
payments, confiscations, duties and services, and still the land is 
not ours. The present Government has failed from the 
very beginning to carry out all over Russia a proper and equita- 
ble distribution of land among those who are in need of it, 
thereby starting among us land feuds, inequality, envy and 
estrangements. Therefore we never get any needed 
help from the authorities in the matter of seeds, provisions, tex- 
tiles, oil and salt, and in renewing our worn-out implements. 
Roads, schools and hospitals we find totally neglected. 

Although officially there are supposed to exist among us our 
own freely elected soviets, they exist merely on paper; we are 
forever being coerced and told whom we may and whom we may 
not elect, and we are being threatened and intimidated; besides, 
there are now to be found no willing candidates for public office, 
since our representatives are anyway prevented from doing any- 
thing. 

The protest concludes with a demand for a Constituent 
Assembly and urges that the Soviets order throughout 
Russia on one day a general popular election, “to see 
who approves of the acts of the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, who is satisfied with its officials and the 
system they have set up, who desire that they remain in 
power and, on the other hand, who is not satisfied with 
them and wants them to abdicate and turn over the power 


to those chosen by the people.” 
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on Social Welfare 


Joun WILTBYE 


approval of a proposed Federal Department of 

Public Welfare, subscribed to a program of pro- 
gressive Federalized Socialism paralleled only in the plat- 
form of the Socialist party. Senator Harding will at 
once repudiate this comparison, and it is only fair to 
quote his repeated statement 

In following out this plan, we must avoid all suspicion of 
bureaucracy and paternalism. I am inclined to think that as 
between a bureaucracy of military power which paid little atten- 
tion to the regulating of domestic affairs, and a bureaucracy of 
social rules and regulations, the latter would oppress the soul of 
the country more. 

This is Senator Harding’s defense. But it is a de- 
fense which cannot hold out against the Department 
that he approves. If we clothe the Federal Government 
with but a tithe of the great powers suggested by Senator 
Harding, ours will soon be, in the vigorous words of a 


QO: October 1, Senator Harding of Ohio, in an 


‘ Southern editor, referring to the Smith-Towner bill, “the 


most obnoxious bureaucratic Government on earth.” I 
also feel bound to disavow any political implication in 
my criticism of Senator Harding’s program, since all that 
he pleads for is recommended by the Democratic as well 
as by the Republican platform; and in asking the creation 
of a Department of Public Welfare the Senator has but 
formulated the principles to which his opponent, Gov- 
ernor Cox, is committed by the platform adopted at San 
Francisco. In this respect, the Senator and the Governor, 
as far as I can ascertain from a study of the two plat- 
forms, are on precisely the same footing. 

Except for the declaration that “ We must all stand 
together for the creation of a Department of Public Wel- 
fare,” Senator Harding’s address on October 1 is not a 
model of the clear definition which the public may rightly 
demand, when a proposal of consequences so far-reaching 
is recommended to the country. I think that few will 
find much validity in the Senator’s apology: “I have 
not attempted to describe it [the Department] in detail. 
No one can describe it in detail before it becomes a work- 
ing organization.” In other words, we are asked to estab- 
lish a Department with powers over domestic concerns 
that are obviously vast; so vast, in fact, that their limits 
cannot be discerned. It was long ago set down as foolish- 
ness to buy a pig in a poke, particularly a political pig, 
and Jefferson expressed the same idea in less homely 
terms when he counseled a jealous watchfulness over 
the powers granted the Government by the people. 
Against the Senator’s apology I set the Senator’s warn- 
ing: “ Let us be practical. Let us first plan the 


things we can wisely do, and then do them.” Before 
we can even debate the fitness of creating this new De- 
partment, we must know what it is, what it can do, what 


it is forbidden to do. With these points settled, and not 
before, we can discover whether under the Constitution 
of the United States, it is among the “things we can 
wisely do,” or do at all. To paraphrase Senator Hard- 
ing, “ Let us first plan what we wish to do, ascertain 
its constitutionality, and then proceed to discuss the wis- 
dom of dcing it.” 

For, as should be clear, although the Federal Govern- 
ment may not do what is unconstitutional, it is not always 
wise, or possible, to do, here and now, things within its 
constitutional power. Particularly, when it is proposed 
to establish a Department to deal with matters so inti- 
mately affecting the home and the individual as the care 
of expectant mothers, the health of children, the estab- 
lishment of working conditions, and the fixing of a mini- 
mum wage, all by Federal authority, it is absolutely 
necessary that we be told in detail the powers of this 
Department, the constitutional warrant under which it is 
created, and the machinery by which it will enforce its 
rulings. 

Unfortunately, Senator Harding nowhere attends to 
precise detail, but is content to deal with vague and gen- 
eral statements. He does, however, seem to include the 
following subjects as matters on which the Federal Gov- 
ernment may,rule, and by influence legislate, through 
the proposed Department: 

1. An eight-hour working day for women: 

2. A living wage for women, and pay without discrimin- 

ation of sex: 

3. Preservation to women of “the right of wholesome ma- 

ternity”: 

4. Protection of women engaged in agricultural work: 

5. Safeguards for the health of children: 

6. Centralization of all public health agencies for an aggres- 
sive campaign against disease: 

7. Elimination of seasonal occupations. 

Now no one will deny that these heads include or in- 
dicate certain desirable social reforms. It would be well 
for the country, generally speaking, if nowhere women 
were forced to work for more than eight hours a day. 
That the health of children should be safeguarded, is a 
proposition which not even the most disputatious will 
deny. But it is possible to do the right thing in the wrong 
way. If we live under a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, it is more than possible that the Government has 
little or no power to accomplish a most needgd social re- 
form. People who elect a government operating under 
constitutional restraints, in preference to a centralized 
bureaucracy, or a benevolent tyranny, or a concentrated 
paternalism, are supposed to possess sufficient intelli- 
gence and self-reliance to reach these reforms in the best 
possible manner: that is, by the creation of a public spirit 
which will at once demand and guarantee them. In- 
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dependently, then, of any question as to the advisability 
of the reforms indicated by Senator Harding’s seven 
points, the existence and extent of Congressional power 
to act, must first be ascertained. Has Congress authority 
to enact laws on the subject vaguely described by Senator 
Harding as “ the right of wholesome maternity”? Can 
Congress prescribe sanitary regulations to be observed in 
all agricultural establishments, or eliminate seasonal oc- 
cupation in the New York canneries or the Jersey cran- 
berry bogs, or fix the hours of employment, making them 
mandatory on all the States? If it cannot, then Senator 
Harding’s proposal is merely another proposal to set up 
an establishment to increase the number of Federal em- 
ployes and eat up our substance with taxes. If Congress 
can do these things, then it can create a Department of 
Public Welfare. But it is, or should be, elemental, that 
Congress cannot vest a Department with powers which 
Congress itself does not possess. 

Does Congress possess the powers which Senator 
Harding would confer upon this new Department? If 
it dees, then all should be enumerated in the Federal 
Constitution, or found there by necessary implication. 
But not one is therein enumerated. Nor are these powers 
to be attributed to the Federal Government under the plea 
of “necessary implication.” All, properly speaking, are 
included under the general police powers of the respec- 
tive States. Grouped under them is not a single activity 
which cannot be properly regulated, as far as it falls at 
all under the control of the civil power, by the States 
themselves. It is’ conceivable, therefore, that Congress 
might in a spendthrift spirit create a Department whose 
sole duty would be to study these conditions and report 
thereon. But Congress has no power whatever to create 
a Department whose findings and rulings would be obli- 
gatory on the respective States. 

The principle that the Federal Government is a gov- 
ernment of enumerated powers only is too primary to 
admit of elaboration. But Chief Justice Marshall, speak- 
ing in McCullough v. State of Maryland, may be cited: 


This government is acknowledged by all to be one of enumer- 
ated powers. The principle that it can exercise only the powers 
granted to it, would seem too apparent to have required to be 
enforced by all those arguments which its enlightened friends, 
while it was depending before the people, found it necessary to 


urge. That principle is now universally admitted. 


It was in this spirit that Mr. Justice Brewer, of the 
Supreme Court, said, combating the overworked “ gen- 
eral welfare ” purposes of the Constitution, so incorrectly 
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invoked by partisans in favor of the Smith-Towner bill 
and the present proposed Department: 

The proposition that there are legislative powers affect- 
ing the Nation as a whole which belong to, though not expressed 
in, the grant of powers [i. e., in the Federal Constitution] is in 
direct conflict with the doctrine that this is a government of 
enumerated powers. This natural construction of the 
original body of the Constitution is made absolutely certain by 
the Tenth Amendment. This Amendment, which was made 
seemingly with the prescience of just such contention as the 
present, disclosed the widespread fear that the National Govern- 
ment might, under the pressure of a supposed general welfare, 
attempt to exercise powers which had not been granted. With 
equal determination, the framers intended that no such assump- 
tion should ever find justification in the organic act. 

This determination they expressed in the Tenth Amend- 
ment, of which Mr. Justice Brewer says in the same 
place: 

This Article X is not to be shorn of its meaning by any narrow 
or technical construction, but is to be considered fairly and liber- 
ally so as to give effect to its scope and meaning. (Kansas v. 
Colorado, 206 U. S. Italics inserted). 

It is high time that the people of this country, irre- 
spective of political affiliation, put a stop to this steady 
progress toward Federalized Socialism, by rejecting the 
multifarious schemes urged today under pressure of “a 
supposed general welfare.” If they do not, the Ameri- 
can Government is at an end. “It is not by the con- 
solidation or concentration of powers,” wrote Jefferson, 
“but by their distribution, that good government is 
effected.” Once admit that the powers of Congress are, 
despite the Constitution, without limitation, whenever 
exercised in furtherance of what a particular Congress 
may deem “ the public welfare,” and the principle of local 
self-government, as well as the Constitution itself, is at 
an end. If a reform cannot be effected constitutionally, 
then so far as the civil power is concerned, it cannot be 
effected at all. To argue the contrary is to argue for the 
abolition of constitutional government in favor of State 
autocracy. We cannot set causes in motion and hope to 
escape necessary effects. If the proposed Departments 
of Public Welfare and of Education are to be merely 
“ advisory” in character, they are simply new schemes 
of wasting the public’s money. If they are to exercise 
authority over the States, in defiance of the plain provi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution, they mark the begin- 
ning of that period in which the older ideals of Ameri- 
canism destroyed, the affairs of a bureaucracy-cursed 
people, even their private affairs, are administered “ by 
prefects sent from Washington.” 


An Anglican Bishop and Religion 


FLoyp KEELER 


world has manifested itself in almost every con- 
ceivable direction. In government and economics, 
it has brought forth many men with wild theories, and 


' <i unrest which is so evident throughout the 


has secured a following for them, in religion it has given 
an impetus and a respectability to Spiritism and kindred 
cults which would have been deemed impossible a few 
years ago. But just because men have so gone astray 
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it has led the more serious minded to a reconsideration 
of many things which they had thought settled and to a 
revising of their estimate of what is really fundamental. 

We have from time to time pointed out certain ten- 
dencies among the various non-Catholic bodies, and have 
shown how earnestly anxious have been their attempts at 
securing some firm foundation. Nowhere is this ten- 
dency more visible than in Anglicanism, and this for 
two reasons. In the first place, Anglicanism, more than 
any of the more strictly Protestant bodies, retains a 
large degree of reverence for antiquity, professes to base 
her teaching upon those things which have been handed 
down from the “ primitive Church,” and realizes that 
such basis is necessary if one is to speak with any 
sort of authority in the Name of Christ. In the second 
place Anglicanism has a very fearless set of thinkers, for 
Anglicans, accustomed as they are to rather startling 
revelations in their own system, do not shrink from the 
results of their investigations nor blind themselves to 
obvious truth quite so much as those who areftOmmitted 
to other Protestant systems do. Hence the results are 
often somewhat unlooked for and this perhaps, as much 
as anything else, accounts for the fact that so many 
Anglicans, comparatively, “go to Rome.¥ Rome has 
been the logical end of their thinking and they accept the 
inevitable because it is inevitable and do not try to 
squirm out of it. 

When St. Paul said: “He that desireth the office of 
a Bishop, desireth a good work,” doubtless the vision of 
a life of missionary hardship rose up in his mind and 
this same vision was doubtless also before that youthful 
Bishop to whom he was writing as he scanned the words. 
It appealed to them both as an opportunity for bearing 
witness to their Lord even unto death, of overseeing and 
comforting the congregations of Christians over whom 
they were set, of being real leaders in the formation 
of the spiritual life of the people. The ideal has never 
changed, but more than once in the history of Christianity 
the “ office of a Bishop” has been conceived of in a very 
different light. Herein is where a discrepancy appears 
in that office as it is all too commonly considered in pres- 
ent-day Anglicanism. There are some heroic Anglican 
bishops, ministering with a single eye to their high call- 
ing, taking their office with apostolic sincerity and 
earnestness, leading genuinely apostolic lives, but the 
tendency is against them. In England particularly and 
in other parts of the British Empire to a considerable 
extent the Bishop is looked upon rather as a social than 
a spiritual leader. It was this fact that began to make 
Bishop Kinsman wonder if, after all, he was a genuine 
apostolic Bishop, and it is this fact that is now driving 
another Anglican Bishop to resign his see. 

This time the storm-center is in Australia. The report 
comes to us that the Rt. Rev. George Douglas Holford, 
Bishop of Rockhampton in Queensland, has resigned his 
diocese in order the more literally to follow Our Lord’s 
counsels of perfection. He says: 

I am about to renounce all that I possess to live the life of 
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poverty for Jesus’ sake. This, I have become convinced, is a call 
from God, which I dare not disobey. I am constrained by the 
example of the Son of God, who though He was rich yet became 
poor; though He had all things, yet emptied Himself of all in 
love and service for mati. And, having become one of us in this 
world, He voluntarily chose the life of poverty; He was born in 
poverty, He lived in poverty, and died in poverty. He had noth- 
ing, He had nowhere to lay His head. And certainly on some of 
those who would follow Him He makes demands no less. Who- 
soever does not forsake all that he has, cannot be My dis- 
ciple. The great message to this generation is, I conceive, the 
message of the cross of sacrifice. I believe the Son of God who 
hung upon the Cross is calling me, and I desire to have the 
marks of the Cross branded on me for the rest of my life. 4 

I confess that I have been strongly moved in this direction in 
these last years by the wilingness of our noblest boys for utter 
and unreserved sacrifice for a cause they believed to demand their 
all. And they gave themselves, holding nothing back. From them, 
and their deaths, or their poor maimed lives, pressure has been 
ever insistent that I could do no less than give up everything for 
what I believe in most of all, my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and the Kingdom of God. In comparison with theirs the 
Church’s sacrifice seems oft so paltry. I believe that it must 
show much more of the same spirit of unreserved giving of self 
to endure anything to make Christ supreme in that future of 
our civilization for which those boys died. 


He makes a statement of passionate devotion to the 
English Church and speaking in comparison to the 
“Church of Rome” he further declares: 


Few things hurt more than that it is possible for persons 
today, as in Macaulay’s time, to pour scorn upon it by contrast 
with the Church of Rome, for its lack of the note of sacrifice. 
And I have to see that by comparison it does not seem to have 
the power to produce in any large measure the highest Saints or 
to move its sons and daughters to give up absolutely everything 
without reserve for love of Jesus. Oh, how I long with deepest 
desire that it could sink in the depths of the sea for ever its 
suspiciousness and paralyzing party spirit, and strive to be known 
for the possession of the very spirit of Christ, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice for others, and service for the world. I am jealous for 
my Church; that taunt of lack of sacrifice hurts more than any. 
I long to see in its sons and daughters that readiness for any 
sacrifice or service that is called far, and perhaps it is due that 
some in positions of authority should lead the way. And if God 
is seeking, as I believe He is doing, for the purpose of witness to 
Jesus in these special days, examples of special sacrifice, and 
men willing to go and make ventures for Him in the spirit of 
sacrifice and complete self-obliteration, I want to be one of those 
who are ready if He calls. That is the one thing at present 
which is clear. God is calling me to give up all that I possess 
more literally to follow Jesus. Beyond this I do not at present 
see, but I believe that God will surely make it clear. 

How such a renunciation was received by those whom 
he was leaving may best be told in the words of his 
diocesan paper, 

When our Bishop told his diocesan council, and informed the 
world through the public press, that he had resigned his office 
and had resolved to live the rest of his life in poverty and under 
obedience for Christ’s sake, perhaps it was no marvel that 
among the confused voices of the crowd such syllables as “ mad” 
and “Rome” might be distinguished. 

These two words show more clearly than any amount 
of logical argument how hopeless is the effort to make 
Anglicanism anything other than the ultra-respectable, 
smug thing that it is conceived to be by the greater por- 
tion of its adherents. Just as Caiaphas, “ Being high 
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priest that year” unwittingly prophesied the necessity of 
Our Lord’s atoning death, so these unconsciously bear 
witness to the fact that “ Rome” or “ madness ” are the 
only alternatives in a case like this. In Rome alone, it is 
recognized, does the spirit exist which can. make such 
sacrifices available to salvation, and which can regulate 
such a life so that it is not a mere bit of mad individ- 
ualism. I am not unaware that religious communities 
exist in fair numbers in Anglicanism and it is into one 
of these “The Community of the Resurrection” at 
Mirfield that Bishop Holford is going to test his vocation. 
But if this vocation be as real as it seems to be, will that 
community prove any more satisfactory to him than it 
did to Robert Hugh Benson? 

The signs of unrest among Anglicans continue to ac- 
cumulate. Just previous to the opening of the Lambeth 
Conference Bishop Gray, retired Bishop of Southern 
Florida, is quoted as having said in a sermon in London 
that the Bishops were utterly inadequate to work out a 
solution of the world problems which pressed upon 
them, and that they realized it. He is further reported 
to have urged an attempt to the truth from 
Christian Science” as a help, which shows how hopeless 
feel. Bishop Gore recently resigned the see 
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of Oxford becayse he felt the trammels of his position 
made impossible as strong a defense of the faith as he 
wished to make. Bishop Holford resigns Rockhampton 
because he feels that in his position he cannot be a true 
disciple of the Master who had not “ where to lay His 
head,” and in the meantime Bishop Hensley Henson, 
notorious for his unbelief, is promoted to the see of Dur- 
ham, one of the most important and influential in Eng- 
land. Does it not appear that self-sacrifice is regarded 
as madness whilst a complacent rationalism is in suff- 
ciently high favor to give one the bishopric of St. 
Cuthbert? 

In our own country Bishop Kinsman had these diffi- 
culties to face and he found the true solution of them, 
and has exhibited a literal giving up of all to follow Christ 
which may give food for thought to his evidently sincere 
Australian brother. Certainly all Catholics will pray 
that Bishop Holford’s religious vocation may lead him 
into the True Fold where alone that literal taking of the 
Cross is practised, and where alone souls who seek to be 
united to Jesus in the counsels of perfection may find that 
peace which He promised and which is “ not as the world 
giveth ” but is a foretaste of the calm of Paradise the 


blest. 


The New Departure in Egypt 


A. HiLirarp ATTERIDGE 


of Egypt by the British army of occupation and 

the establishment of an independent .native gov- 
ernment of Cairo has yet to be formally accepted by the 
Egyptian Assembly and ratified by the British Govern- 
ment. Although a certain number of extremists in Egypt 
are said to oppose the settlement, on account of some of 
its details, and in England a few of the ultra-imperialists 
“ ignominious sur- 


hr Milner-Zaghlul agreement for the evacuation 


are denouncing the settlement as an 
render,” I believe that it will be ratified before this year 
ends. I consider that this new departure in Egypt should 
be regarded as a most important event. It may wel! be 
the precedent for a just settlement of other outstanding 
national questions in the British Empire. 

In the issue of America of September 4, which an- 
nounced the conclusion of the agreement, the Post was 
quoted as saying that Irish sympathizers could draw littie 
consolation from the new treaty, because it only carried 
out a policy to which England was long pledged, and in 
proof of this a quotation was added from Gladstone’s 
in the House of Com- 
“ in- 


declaration of August 10, 1882, 
mons, when in reply to a question as to whether an 
definite occupation ” of Egypt was intended, he said: 

Of all things in the world that is a thing which we are not 


going to do. It would be absolutely at variance with all the prin- 


ciples and views of her Majesty’s Government, and all the 


pledges they have given to Europe, and with the views, I may 
say, of Europe itself. 

It is quite true that the new convention is a belated ful- 
filment of this pledge; but it is none the less true that it 
represents a completely new departure from British policy 
with regard to Egypt. For many years the pledge given 
in 1882, after the bombardment of Alexandria and just 
before Wolseley’s victory of Telel-Kebir and occupation 
of Cairo, had been disregarded and had been absolutely 
annulled by the Franco-British Convention in 1884 and 
the establishment of the Protectorate in 1914. As the 
result of this new policy Egypt had ceased to be a coun- 
try temporarily occupied by British troops and had be- 
come formally a part of the British Empire. Though 
there was a Sultan at Cairo it was as much British terri- 
tory as Tunis is French territory, despite the fact that 
there is a Bey of Tunis. 

Gladstone and the Liberal Government of 1882 were 
quite honest in describing the expedition te Egypt as a 
temporary occupation. Lord Dufferin, the British am- 
bassador at Constantinople, was directed to inform the 
Sultan that the policy of the Government was “ wholly 
opposed to the preponderating influence of any single 
power.” A protocol drawn up at a conference of the 
European ambassadors in London pledged England “not 
to seek any advantage that would not be equally obtain- 
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able by any other nation.” The Government declared its 
intention to withdraw the British troops as soon as order 
had been restored in Egypt and a system of administra- 
tion established that could be left in the hands of a native 
government under the Khedive. 

But while the British army was occupying Egypt, the 
Mahdist rising was sweeping over the Sudan, and for 
some years the safety of the Nile valley was secured by 
the prolongation of the occupation, the formation of a 
new native army, and the campaigns on the upper Nile. 
Meanwhile British administrators had carried out a num- 
ber of valuable reforms, that not only put the finances 
in order, but increased the wealth of all Egypt and im- 
proved the position of townsmen and peasants alike. 
Naturally Englishmen found in Egypt a profitable field 
for good business, though I imagine the Greek traders 
were even more successful. As the years went on, the 
occupation tended to become permanent, despite the re- 
peated protests of the French Government. The French 
alliance with Russia was not entirely a measure of de- 
fense against Germany. It was largely influenced on 
the side of Russia by the rivalry of Russia and England 
in Asia and on the side of France by the rivalry between 
France and England in Africa. French and Russian 
opposition only made withdrawal less likely. English- 
men generally began to be more and more inclined to 
maintain the Egyptian occupatio:. The Conservatives 
were almost solidly in favor of this course, and gradually 
most Liberals took the same view. It was argued that 
the pledges of 1882 only bound England to withdraw 
when this could be done with safety to Egypt, and that 
withdrawal would mean the undoing of all the reforms 
already effected; that the Egyptians had to be slowly 
educated to manage their own affairs; that the people 
were quite content with the existing situation ; and finally 
that Egypt was the key to the road to India and must 
be securely held. 

It is quite true that the people generally were well 
satisfied with their new prosperity, but it is also true 
that amongst educated natives there was a growing de- 
sire for self-government. In 1896 I was in the Sudan 
with Kitchener’s army during the campaign that won 
back the Dongola province and was the first stage in the 
final destruction cf the Mahdist power. One evening I 
talked in a bivouac by the Nile with one of the best 
soldiers of the native army, an Arab colonel, who had 
become very friendly with me during the campaign. He 
spoke quite frankly as follows: 


No one recognizes more fully than I do that the British have 
done much good service to Egypt. But when they came they 
told us that they would set our house in order, help us for 
awhile to keep it going, and then, when we were able to take 
care of it, leave us to be masters in our own house. The years 
go on. The promise seems to be forgotten. We are wondering 
if they will ever let us be our own masters. 


As long as France opposed the continuance of the oc- 
cupation, it could hardly be openly declared to be perma- 
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nent. But France did not come into court on this question 

with clean hands. She had seized Tunis, and was em- 
barking on a policy of veiled conquest in Morocco. The 
British entente with France changed the situation. By 
the convention between France and England in 1894 it 
was agreed that in return for a free hand in Morocco 
France recognized the preponderating influence of Eng- 
land in Egypt, and gave her a free hand on the Nile. 
This practically made the occupation permanent and 
annulled the pledges of 1882. 

Egypt, however, still officially belonged to the Turkish 
Empire, under the tributary rule of the Khedive, who 
was supposed to be employing British advisers and 
agents in his government. This legal fiction disappeared 
in 1914, when Turkey joined the German alliance, and 
prepared for the reconquest of Egypt. By the proclama- 
tion of December 18, 1914, England deposed the Khedive 
Abbas Hilmi, proclaimed his uncle, the aged Hussein 
Kamil, Sultan of Egypt, and declared the country a 
British protectorate. Henceforth in all official publica- 
tions it appeared as a province of the British Empire. 
Hussein was no more an independent ruler than the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharajah of Mysore, or the 
Negro Kabaka of Uganda. 

Everyone in Egypt perfectly understood this and real- 
ized that the proclamation meant the permanent estab- 
lishment of foreign rule. But the war brought with it 
experiences that provoked widespread discontent. <A 
few units of the Egyptian army, mostly of the artillery, 
were employed in the defense of the Suez Canal. Other- 
wise the native army took no part in the war. But a 
labor corps of some hundreds of thousands was raised. 
It was supposed to be voluntarily enlisted, but there was 
undoubtedly a good deal of pressure exerted to provide 
the full number. The people were taken from their vil- 
lages and farms, and found themselves doing hard work 
under trying conditions. Those in charge of them were 
not the trained officers of the Egyptian army who under- 
stood the natives. Too often they found themselves 
bossed by white sergeants whose idea was that “ the nig- 
gers” must be kept up to the mark with a stick. The 
mortality in the labor corps was heavy. The survivors 
came home thoroughly discontented. Meanwhile the edu- 
cated men of the National party had learned the new 
watchword, “ self-determination,” which was promised to 
so many nations by the Allies. When the armistice came, 
they decided to appeal to the Paris Conference to apply 
this principle to Egypt. Some of the leaders were im- 
prisoned or deported to Malta, amongst them Zaghlul 
Pasha, the most active of them all. A policy of strikes, 
boycott of the Government, passive resistance was 
preached. It resulted in a rising, or rather a series, of 
riots, for the Nationalists had neither arms nor military 
organization. It was trampled out with some loss of life. 
Then the passive resistance campaign was renewed. Copt, 
Arab and Turk, Christians and Moslems, townsfolk and 
peasants, united in it. The East was learning the 
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European idea of nationality. The Government sent out 
to Egypt a commission of enquiry under Lord Milner. 
The Nationalists proclaimed a boycott of it and forbade 
anyone to give evidence. But the Commissioners learned 
something of the existing facts. At last Zaghlul was 
invited to confer with Lord Milner, and the surprising re- 
sult is the complete reversal of British policy set forth 
in the convention. One cannot realize its importance 
without a knowledge of the events that intervened be- 
tween the pledges of 1882 and the annexation of 1914. 
I have sketched the story of the British occupation be- 
cause it has a very practical bearing on other burning 
questions of the present moment. And it cannot be use- 
fully quoted as a precedent without some reference to the 
facts that went before it, and the policy that it has so 
dramatically reversed. 


The Teaching of Journalism 
GERALD C. Treacy, S. J. 


DESIRE to assist in attracting to this profession 
young men of character and ability, and to help 
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those already engaged in the profession to acquire the 
highest moral and intellectual training,” were ‘the words 
of the founder of the Columbia School of Journalism. 
When the Columbia School of Journalism was started 
in 1912 there was opposition voiced by the press and 
the academic world. The press as manifested by the bulk 


of editorial opinion held to the conviction that the jour- 
nalist had to be the product of the hard school of news- 
paper experience, while the academic sentiment was that 
journalism did not belong to the sphere of collegiate pur- 
suits. However, journalism has entered into the aca- 
demic field, for Columbia is only one of many colleges 
that today offer a course to the youth who is anxious 
to enter newspaper work. Time was when the news- 
papers of the country thought very little of the col- 
lege man. But that time has past. Today the news- 
paper-world, like the business-world, welcomes the col- 
lege man, all other things being equal. And I see no 
reason why the English department of any college could 
not offer a course in journalism or form a class of 
journalism in the junior or senior year. Nor do I be- 
lieve that only those who are pointed toward a journal- 
istic career would benefit by such a course. It would 
be a benefit for every student. It would vitalize the 
teaching of English and make the collegian realize that 
precepts are not piled upon him merely for his punish- 
ment, that the writing of English is not merely a neces- 
sary discipline that must be endured by him who would 
one day hold a parchment in his hand. 

For one thing I believe would result from making jour- 
nalism either a part of the prescribed English course or 
at least an elective, that is the very salutary lesson that 
expression is not an infused virtue. A very common 
idea of the youth in the course of his college career is 
that English is the least important branch in the entire 
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curriculum. Is it not his own language? What is there 
to worry about since it counts so little in the total of 
credits he is required to gain that he may “ get by” at 
the end of the year or at the end of the entire college 
course? The result of this self-satisfying delusion is that 
a great number of seniors or juniors have the English 
style of grammar-school boys if it can be called a style 
at all. And the very amusing thing about it all is that it is 
difficult to convince a group of students that glories in 
the title of collegians that there is a vast difference be- 
tween grammatical English and real writing. Go into the 
senior or junior class of any college and ask for a para- 
graph or two on the most striking item in the day’s news 
and see what you will get. It is safe to say that nine out 
of ten American boys will remember more about the 
sporting page than any other page. Of course, they will 
remember the cartoon of the day. Yet I doubt if half 
a dozen could write about the cartoon in a clear and 
interesting style, and I am quite sure that fewer could 
do more than chronicle the score-facts of the latest com- 
bat between the ball teams, or furnish a bald statement to 
the effect that Cobblier lifted his Anglo-Saxon opponent 
over the ropes at the psychological moment of the fifth 
round. 

Now, remember this is the American boy’s element. 
He reads the sporting page first. He knows the rela- 
tive merits of his heroes in the ring and on the diamond 
and on the gridiron. He can tell you the time made by 
dozens of competitors in the last inter-collegiate meet. 
In truth, he will assail you with.a volley of sporting 
facts as long you have the patience to listen to him. If 
you get him to put them on paper, his first impulse will 
be one of unconcealed enthusiasm. At last he has a 
teacher who does not use the “old stuff.” He feels re- 
lieved that he is no longer required to elaborate on the 
copy-book slogans, the staid and true conduct-principles 
that have served as topics since the first English class 
began. So you have his interest. But that is about all 
you get. Send the best copy that you get to the nearest 
newspaper office, and you will see the desk-men reach 
wearily for the waste-paper basket. Why? It contains 
nothing but facts and very probably a jumble of facts. 
The wire can give that, but the wire cannot tell a story 
with human interest enough in it to make the man in the 
subway forget the roar of wheels and the push of fellow 
passengers, and fail to alight at the right station. 


Now, I take the sporting page as an illustration be- 
cause it is read by every college boy. In one of our news- 
paper offices a few years ago the managing editor was 
urging me to contribute to the sermon page, as it was 
called, of a popular evening paper. His final argument 
was: “ This page ranks next to the sporting page in im- 
portance.” So if cleanliness ranks next to godliness in 
American life, you can see precisely where sports rank 
in the editorial perspective. As much as we may depre- 
cate the excessive sport-enthusiasm of college youth we 
have to reckon with it. You who are fighting the battle 
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of English from the teacher’s chair know that if you 
know boys. How the back row sits up if you digress 
from a learned disquisition on the elements of literature 
and mention a pithy statement by some well-known ath- 
lete, with the purpose, of course, of showing the thought- 
content of his inelegant phrasing. A further point I would 
make is this that in the very element the boy loves, namely 
sports, there are published in the course of a college year 
stories of ring battles, gridiron battles, and all the other 
battles that engage the interest of Amefican youth, that 
illustrate every precept of good English writing. Either 
the average American boy does not read the very clever 
articles of the special writer or else he only gets the fact 
element out of them. I am inclined to believe the latter 
is the case. 

Now, one of the advantages of a class in journalism 
is that it brings modern English right into the class room, 
with its faults and its virtues. No one is blind to its 
faults. I sometimes think they are overemphasized. 
After all, if we stopped to think that newspaper writing 
in bulk is rapid writing, done amid the tinkling of phones 
and the banging of typewriters we might not be so keen 
to criticize “ newspaper English.” In the quiet of your 
classroom give a speed test on the feature article or 
any article in the morning’s paper and compare the re- 
sult of your best with the news column, paragraph for 
paragraph, and maybe you may grow in respect for what 
is sometimes in academic circles slightingly captioned 
“newspaper English.” Or take up a rather important 
item of news and give the gist of it. Then get your class 
to put the “heads” on it. Do you think the sentence 
structure will be as clear and pithy as the “heads” of 
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the article you hold in your hand? I am inclined to 
doubt it. 

There are some who hold that there is no call for 
the teaching of journalism as a separate branch for the 
very simple feason that four years of college Englis} 
will equip a man to enter the field of journalism, wher 
he can rapidly learn the tricks of the trade. And fo. 
the men who are going into other fields journalism has 
nothing to offer. Certainly I believe that a graduate 
school in journalism is unnecessary. But I think a course 
in journalism has much to offer both to the man who 
wishes to enter the newspaper field and to the man who 
is bent on business or the professions of law or medi- 
cine. My brief for journalism is that it is a very good 
instrument in English training. A teacher of senior or 
junior English can give his lectures on the precepts of 
literature, and if his course deals with modern English 
he can use the best of modern magazines to great advan- 
tage. But the modern newspaper has a great deal of the 
magazine feature to it. In fact, in its evolution it is 
destroying the hard and fast line that existed between 
the magazine and the newspaper when Charles Dickens 
was a newspaper man. In watching the development of 
a class in journalism during two years it has struck me 
that newspaper men capable in their special lines, giving 
a lecture every week or two on newspaper topics co- 
ordinated with the precepts handled by the regular 
teacher, do more good than could be done by a professor 
of journalism alone. Whatever the system followed, it 
strikes me that there is place in the ordinary English 
course for journalism, if our college English is to be more 
than a laboratory affair. 


Spiritism and Kantism 


Henry Woops, S.J. 


the devil, man’s deadly foe, with very certain 
powers allowed him by God, and, through the 
perversion of his nature, necessarily a deceiver. It is 
certain, too, that phenomena produced by open enemies 
of Christianity, inexplicable by any known natural power, 
and, to all appearances, removed from the sphere of nat- 
ural operations, are bringing about in many apostacy 
from Jesus Christ. Face to face with these facts and 
seeking a sufficient reason for them, the ordinary Cath- 
olic attributes the phenomena in question to the devil. 
But how? He certainly does not judge each particular 
case. Only competent authority could do this, and he 
does not pretend to such authority, Indeed the mere 
suspicion of diabolical agency makes him shrink from 
such things. Still, viewing the matter in general and 
weighing its circumstances, he reaches the moral cer- 
tainty that in these evidently unholy wonders the devil 
has a hand, and that to meddle with them is sinful. 
Having reached a conclusion so obviously sane, what 


N O Catholic dreams of doubting the existence of 





is his surprise to hear a storm of remonstrance, not to 
say abuse, from a number of his fellow-Catholics. He 
examines the process of this reasoning for the cause. 
Those who rebuke me do not deny the devil’s existence. 
They acknowledge the phenomena to be prima facie be- 
yond natural powers. They see what kind of people 
produce them, and the sad effects they produce in others. 
Yet even to suggest the devil’s agency infuriates them. 
Have they any better working hypothesis to offer? They 
cannot be supposed to deny the principle that nothing 
exists without a sufficient reason. Hence they must deny 
its applicability. They cannot consistently do this in the 
general, speculative order: consequently they must do so 
in the particular, practical order. In a word, they admit 
in general that “ the devil goes about like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour ”: they deny in each par- 
ticular case the reasonableness of suspecting the lion’s 
presence, no matter how loud his roaring seems in our 
ears. 

Here then is their fundamental principle, Hume’s argu- 
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ment against miracles in the form of a Kantian anti- 
mony: Theoretically and in general, diabolical interven- 
tion is not only possible, but also probable. In no par- 
ticular case can the proof of diabolical intervention from 
causality invalidate the inductive demonstration, that, in 
the same case, no such intervention has occurred. Set- 
ting out consciously or unconsciously from such a Kantian 
starting point, the opponents of diabolical intervention 
will hardly fail to walk the Kantian road of materialism, 
evolution, agnosticism. 

For how do they explain the phenomena in question? 
We may pass over those content to cry trickery and 
fraud, merely remarking that, considering the character 
of the agents, and, from whatever causes results come, 
the known uncertainty of always producing them, one 
must always be ready for an admixture of fraud. Hence, 
to show an instance of fraud here or there, even in this 
agent or this particular operation, is not to show, even 
probably that the whole thing is pure fraud. Secondly, 
that when fraud is said to have been established, the 
evidence is not always so very clear. Those who set out 
to discover it, say that they have found it: those sup- 
posed to have been caught deny or explain. This being 
premised, the first agent alleged by the advocates of nat- 
ural causes is the subconscious or subliminal self. 

This, supposed to exist in everybody, is taken to be a 
sort of store of emotions, tendencies moral and physical, 
experiences obtained by the subject in some unknown 
way and differing, often very widely, from all that is 
found in the conscious self. In his normal condition he 
knows nothing of it. But if he be reduced to a hypnotic 
state, or put into relation with another in that state, it 
becomes exceedingly alert, and wonderful revelations and 
effects ensue. For the Catholic psychologist this sub- 
conscious self is profane nonsense. According to him— 
and his doctrine is so bound up with revelation as to come 
very near the borders of faith—the soul is one simple, 
spiritual substance capable of complete reflection on itself 
and on its acts. It knows these, its faculties, their extent 
and limits. By memory alone does it retain impressions 
acquired by experience in a way perfectly understood. 
It is the form of the body, constituting with it the com- 
plete substance, man, who is a person, a “self,” inasmuch 
as, divided from all others, he is undivided in himself, 
and so is the single, individual fountain and source of 
all his actions. Here every member excludes the sup- 
posed dualism of the conscious and subconscious self, 
the two or more activities in every man, distinct from 
each other, often opposed, and to be referred each to its 
own particular self. For the Kantist, on the contrary, 
all this is quite consistent. Though the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason” leads him to admit the existence of 
the soul with some of its attributes, it tells him nothing 
of its nature, while for the “ Critique of Pure Reason” 
there is no such thing as individuality or identity. The 
Ego is a mere expression, necessitated, so to speak, by a 
number of diverse thoughts, judgments, experiences with 
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something called consciousness arising from them. The 
Ego, the Self, is therefore a mode of consciousness, and 
may be as multiplex as the modes of consciousness them- 
selves, and so we say the subconscious self is not the store 
house, the subject of acts and tendencies, by the things 
themselves. 

Note, moreover, that of the supporters of a natural 
origin for Spiritist phenomena, those best acquainted 
with them, far from proclaiming fraud, make the sub- 
conscious self the foundation of their explanation. In 
doing so they confess a real dualism in its adepts. Cath- 
olic doctrine shows that in man there is no room for 
the subconscious self, which, we must remark in passing, 
is something more than an inactive memory and half- 
extinguished habits. Consequently, those who recognize 
the fact must acknowledge the only alternative.’ Another 
obvious conclusion is that with the subconscious self the 
theory of natural origin falls to the ground. We may, 
nevertheless, say a word or two on some of its subsidiary 
elements. If in that theory the subconscious self is the 
static element, the dynamic is psychic force with many 
functions. By it the enquirer transfers unconsciously his 
unknown experiences now to the intelligent medium, now 
to the inert ouija-board. By it the subconscious medium 
explores unconsciously the enquirer’s unconscious sub- 
consciousness. By it one unconsciously gives movement 
to heavy masses to which his natural muscular force is 
hardly equal, and to the pencil intelligence and knowledge 
he is unconscious of. By it one acts at a distance, some-~ 
times on the minds of others, sometimes in composing 
the astral emanations of his own body into the form and- 
likeness of persons he has never seen. Here, besides the 
utterly inexplicable, we have the Kantian confounding 
of vital and physical force, of intellectual, sensitive and 
mechanical acts, inherited by every agnostic school con- 
fined to the noting of phenomena, but rejected by the 
true philosopher, who holds fast the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Catholic philosophy, that by our intelligence we 
perceive not only the exterior phenomena but also the 
substantial realities that underlie and sustain them. 

To our assertion of the inexplicable one replies that 
there may be mysteries in nature still unsolved. Knowl- 
edge is progressive. Once America was unknown, and 
people thought the sun went round the earth. Only the 
other day was the cathode ray discovered, and radium 
and the wonders of electricity are still developing; and 
a lot more, equally beside the point. The question now 
is of what takes place within myself, of knowing my 
own acts, my own human powers, their extent and their 
limits. You will never convince a man of his ignorance 
of what goes on under his eyes, or of the nature of his 
own trade, by pointing out that not so long ago the site 
of his city was a desert, and that flying machines are a 
recent invention. The adequacy of our consciousness, 
that is of our knowledge of our own acts, of our faculties 
and their functions, is bound up with the spirituality of 
the soul and the unchangeableness of our nature. Unless 
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you deny the former you cannot give me faculties of 
which I am not conscious through that perfect reflection 
on itself which i characteristic of a spiritual substance. 
Unless you deny the latter and profess yourself an utter 
evolutionist, you cannot promise me faculties my fathers 
did not possess and recognize from the beginning. 


Discussions such as this show how wisely Leo XIII, 
Pius X, Benedict XV insist on the scholastic philosophy 
as the corrective of every modern error, since each of 
these can be traced back through modern philosophies 
to their parent, the great enemy of scholasticism, namely, 
Kantism. But we must understand that philosophy, like 
all culture, is not a mere matter of principles and pre- 
cepts. It is externally also an atmosphere, internally, a 
habit. Though one knew all the authors and all their 
works, he would not reach the beginning of literary cul- 
ture until he should begin to breathe their air and think 
kindred thoughts ; while, with this, he would be enveloped 
in culture, though his material knowledge were of the 
slightest. And so with philosophy, true or false. To 
most individuals Kantism is but a name. The student 
finds his system puzzling. Yet, for all that, we live in a 
Kantian atmosphere and the Kantian habit of mind is 
universal. Hence the patient submission to empiricism, 
phenomenalism, agnosticism, evolution, pragmatism, to 
any doctrine ignoring the existence of definite, objective, 
substantial truth, and the adequacy of our perceptive 
faculties to grasp it, and the impatience of what some 
good people look on as an impertinent intrusion, when 
Catholic philosophy comes to disturb them. We need, 
therefore, the atmosphere, the habit of Catholic philos- 
ophy. In breathing the former we will acquire the latter, 
and then we will wonder at the past and put ourselves on 
guard for the future. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


England’s Irish Policy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

How weak and abject a thing British rule in Ireland has 
come to be is abundantly disclosed in the Premier’s last pro- 
nouncement regarding his Government’s Irish policy. That 
British officials are today powerless to prevent or punish crime 
in Ireland except by way of reprisals upon innocent persons in- 
cluding women and children, is an admission of astounding sig- 
nificance, and that such reprisals are receiving at least the tacit 
sanction of the British Government is even more astounding. 
The Premier’s statement that official powerlessness is, in his 
opinion, due to fear instilled in the people by threats of the so- 
called criminals deserves and will receive little credence, special- 
ly in view of the inescapable alternative of a government so 
detested by the whole Irish people that, rather than assist in its 
administration they are willing to condone murder. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to recall that only a short time ago this 
same Premier also admitted that three-fourths of the people of 
Ireland were not only “ opposed to British rule, but bitterly hos- 
tile towards it.” At the present writing evidence is not wanting 
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which shows that fully eighty per cent of the entire population 
of Ireland is opposed to British rule and is supporting the Sinn 
Fein program. Naturally, of course, a people so generally hostile 
toward the Government under which they are forced to live 
would be alert and zealous in respect to its administration, and 
would have to be prevented by the threats and intimidation of 
assassins from participating in its administration. 


The Premier talked at some length about the shooting of 
policemen and soldiers presumably with the idea of justifying 
the “ Black and Tan” reprisals which have startled and shocked 
all Christendom. Needless to say there was no justification. 
Hardly more felicitous is his discussion about war for he is 
obviously unable to blink the fact which the whole world knows 
that the kind of war now being conducted by his Government in 
Ireland is precisely the kind recently practised by the Germans 
in Belgium, and which was condemmfed and execrated by all 
other civilized peoples including the. British, who were the most 
vociferous in their expressions of condemnation. 

“ Are the police in Ireland to stand up to be shot down like 
dogs in the street without any attempt at defending them- 
selves ?” To this question apparently interrogated with a fine 
show of frenzy we hasten to answer. No one objects to any 
policeman defending himself with proper weapons against any 
actual assailant, but the wanton destruction of property and the 
indiscriminate shooting and punishment of innocent persons 
are objectionable and must always be condemned by people who 
lay any claim to civilization. ‘To this question may also with 
propriety be answered what is painfully obvious to the whole 
world, namely, that the presence as well as the conduct of 
policemen in Ireland is obnoxious to the Irish people, and that 
whenever, in our day or hereafter, eight ont of every ten sub- 
jects of any government decide after due deliberation, that any 
form of government is not to be tolerated, such government, if 
it has any regard for the respect of mankind, might as well 
fold its tents like the Arabs and silently steal away.” 


But perhaps the most incongruous feature of the speech at 
Carnarvon is the part where he, Lloyd George, alludes to what 
Britain has accomplished for world freedom. How the Prime 
Minister of a government at present engaged in attempting to 
stifle a people’s aspirations for freedom, and to govern them 
without their consent by means of terrorism, intimidation, arson 
and murder, can have the effrontery to speak almost in the same 
breath with which he labors to justify these things, about his 
government’s service in the cause of freedom is a spectacle which 
equals, if it does not eclipse, all past illustrations of British 
official inconsistency and hypocrisy. 

The fact that “ Black and Tan” reprisals are receiving gov- 
ernmental sanction, while it may excite horror, will cause little 
surprise in the minds of people acquainted with either Irish or 
American history. In this the British Government is running 
true to form. Precedents and parallels for that kind of British 
warfare are to be found in the massacre of Cherry Valley and 
neighboring places in the State of New York during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, when British Tories allied themselves with 
Iroquois savages, and with fire-brands and scalping knives waged 
war against the wives and children of the white settlers who 
sought to escape the yoke of the British Government. It seems 
that the British of those days were so enamored of their red- 
skinned allies that they wanted to see their famous leader at 
closer range. Accordingly Joseph Brant was invited to London 
and presented at Court in full war dress, including tomahawk, 
war paint and feathers. When, in after vears, the famous Iro- 
quois Chief was taunted about the cruelty and atrocities of the 
Cherry Valley massacre he defended himself by asserting that 
the whites among his followers on that occasion far surpassed 
the Indians in cruelty. 


Binghamton, N. Y. J. E. Loucutiin. 
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Squarely an American Issue 


T the eleventh hour attempts are made to turn the 

discussion of the Smith-Towner bill into an out- 
break of religious hostility. This unhappy fact indicates 
what manner of men the bill numbers among its friends. 
How long can American ideals of government be main- 
tained in the face of schemes so contemptible? 

Che Smith-Towner bill is squarely an American issue. 
Religious bigotry, always out of place, has no more place 
in its discussion than in a discussion of the next navy 
budget. The bill is opposed because the bill itself is an 
attack on American ideals and on American constitu- 
tional principles. 

Hostility grows as the people begin to see how clearly 
the bill ranges itself in opposition to American ideals. 
For more than 130 years, the Federal Government has 
kept its hands off the schools. The Smith bill reverses 
that policy, apparently on the plea that the States and 
the people are no longer able to care for education. 
Therefore this duty must be transferred from the people 
to the politicians. The plea is false. There is not a 
State in the Union that is unable to care for its schools. 
Not one valid reason can be given why at this time the 
already overburdened Federal Government should make 
another levy of money upon the American people for 
the support of education. Even under the theory that 
the people of the respective States have broken down 
in their attempts to care for the schools, not one valid 
reason has been assigned to show that where the people 
have failed, a parcel of politicians at Washington will 
succeed. All evidence, on the contrary, runs to show that 
when the politicians come in educational efficiency goes 
out, and that centralized educational authority acts as a 
check upon genuine educational progress. 

The framers of the Constitution deliberately with- 
held from the Federal Government the control of educa- 
tion within the States. The Smith bill reverses that 
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policy too. Its friends are wiser than the men who made 
the fundamental law of this Republic. The men of 
1787 knew well that all governments continually seek 
to increase the sum of their delegated powers. They 
knew, too, that control of the schools by the Federal 
Government would be an excellent means of stimulating 
that increase, thereby breaking down what they had 
built up. Consequently, control of the local schools was 
reserved to the local communities and denied to the cen- 
tral government. 

Plainly, this is an American issue. Consign the bigots 
to limbo, and ask yourself if you propose to permit our 
time-honored American ideals in education, and the plain 
provisions of the Constitution, to be withdrawn in favor 
of the Smith-Towner bill. 

Do you wish schools ruled from Washington? Do you 
wish our schools turned into meeting-places for political 
caucuses? Do you wish new taxes, squandered for the 
support of a department which, in the opinion of Presi- 
dents Hadley and Hibben, is not merely useless, but 
harmful? Do you wish to see in this country the com- 
plete realization of that control of education by a central- 
ized government which Bismarck sought but could not 
fully obtain even in militaristic Prussia? ? 

If you do, ask your Senators and Representatives to 
vote for the Smith-Towner bill. If you do not, ask them 
to oppose this bill, and every similar measure which seeks 
to replace the American principle of local control of the 
schools by the beaurocratic principle of control of the 
schools by a Federal department. 


Michael Fitzgerald 
ICHAEL FITZGERALD has starved to death. 
He did not have much to give his country; only 
his life. So he gave that. 

In this world there are men to whom the understand- . 
ing has been vouchsafed that conflict in a great cause is 
never lost, and thé vision of things so precious that for 
them a true man must give his life. With all upright men 
let this humble hero, Michael Fitzgerald, be forever num- 
bered. ¥or Ireland, in the cause of freedom, for all who 
hate that accursed thing, tyranny, he gave his life; gave 
it gladly, that liberty might not perish from the earth. 

When loyal Christian men starve themselves to death, 
as their only witness and weapon against unjust foreign 
aggression, the world begins to understand something of 
the fearful weight of English tyranny in Ireland. 

This man was inured to sacrifice. He had lived for 
Ireland. To live for Ireland is to live in the shadow of 
death. In his cell, that his fellow-prisoners might not 
suffer further curtailment of the few poor privileges 
meted out by a brutal soldiery, he sacrificed his right to 
call one whom he loved next to his God, by the hallowed 
name of wife. It was, then, only fit that the representa- 
tives of England, who had persecuted him in life, broke 
through the little group of mourners gathered around his 
lifeless body, and drew their weapons in the very sanctu- 
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ary of God. The scene was typical of England’s rule in 
Ireland: force, brutality, insult to the dead, insult to the 
religion of the living. 

In the days of the great World War waged that here- 
after no tyrant, save England, might oppress the weak, 
the world thrilled when Albert of Belgium flung in the 
face of William of Hohenzollern, boasting that he had 
conquered all, the immortal answer: “ But not my soul, 
Sire!” From that picture turn to the dark British prison 
cell, and look upon a gaunt, wasted, hollow-cheeked man 
gasping out his life on a rude pallet. By brute force Eng- 
land oppresses his beloved Ireland. She may slay the 
weak, as she has done through the centuries, and lift up 
red hands dripping with the blood of the innocent: slay 
and pillage and burn, and boast that she has conquered. 
“But not my soul!” is the answer that comes from the 
thin, drawn lips of a dying man who, braver than Albert 
of Belgium, gives all that he has for his country. The 
words come as the last breath leaves his shrunken bedy. 
But all the world hears. And his answer is the answer 
of Ireland. 

With God, Michael Fitzgerald has found that justice 
ever denied him upon this earth. In the great hand of 
God he rests. May an all-merciful Father whose ear is 
open to the cry of the oppressed have mercy on his noble 
soul and on the souls of all true men. May He who sees 
the tears that are shed in secret and knows all the anguish 
that can break men’s hearts, speedily give ear to the 
prayers that throughout the world ascend for Ireland, 
and save her, and bring her to the place among the na- 
tions which her people have deserved by right of seven 
centuries of blood and conflict, by right of countless sacri- 
fices offered through the centuries upon His holy altars. 


A Financial Crisis Weathered 


(TNHE country has safely passed through what to many 

must have seemed as the imminent danger of a 
financial crisis. The fall in prices was directly due, no 
doubt, to the final refusal of the consuming public to 
buy at what it considered robber rates. The paroxysm of 
lavish expenditures was past and people realized that the 
unusual sums of money that were earned by them had 
been but so much water cast into a sieve. The most 
careless must at length have been constrained to realize 
that this could not continue interminably. The normal 
economic law that any drop in the actual amount of 
money in currency must be reflected in a consequent drop 
in prices was bound now to enter into effect. 

Closely connected with these phenomena was another 
that may not so readily have appeared upon the surface, 
but that was most vital in bringing about a change in 
prices. This was the forced liquidation of loans. The 
unconscionable “ gamble” of speculative merchants had 
brought about an enormous inflation of credit and its 
correspondingly unprecedented money stringency. Men 
were transacting vast loans to carry their speculative 
merchandise, with the further purpose of raising prices 
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to a still higher level. Money rates consequently rose 
abnormally, and when finally the public refused to buy 
the accumulated stock and the withdrawal of credits 
began at the same time, merchants were forced to sell 
great quantities of stock at whatever price they could 
secure. Yet such a forced liquidation could hardly have 
been avoided even had the buying fallen less abruptly. 
The lavish, fair-weather buyers, who gave no thought 
to the morrow, had often already been living upon 
credit. The consequent cessation in purchases naturally 
precipitated what might well have become a financial 
crisis. This, however, has been safely weathered, though 
some time must still pass before retail prices follow the 
wholesale market. 

January and February of the present years marked 
the crest of the wave in the post-war price inflation. 
There will be a continuously slow decline, though prices 
may rise again for the present when once the occurrences 
of the wholesale market have been fully reflected in the 
retail business. More than a decade of years elapsed 
after the Civil War before normal price conditions re- 
turned. What the new price level will ultimately be 
when stability has again been established it would now 
be rash to say. 


A Critic of the American Stage 


HE recent meeting of the Catholic Actors Gild nat- 
urally draws our attention for the time being to 
the condition of the American stage. The fact that there 
were present at this convention nearly 500 members of 
the Gild and of the profession gives some indication of 
the influence for good which we may hope will be exer- 
cised by this organization. That hope is strengthened by 
the announcement of a membership drive to reach the 
25,000 mark. 
That there is much need of a Catholic leaven in the 
stage life of today was strikingly brought to our notice 
by a recent article contributed to the Overland Monthly 


‘ by Herbert Bashford, a professional playwright of long 


experience. He begins by pointing out the glaring in- 
consistencies of our public life in general. Thus we are 
forbidden to carry a much-needed cordial to a sick friend 
because it contains more than one-half of one per cent 
of alcohol, but are freely permitted to attend the most 
salacious “‘ bed-room farces,” that violate the rudimentary 
concepts of decency and morality. The theater is in 
theory regarded as “ the schoolhouse of the people,” yet 
never, we are told, has there been such an exhibition of 
pruriency on the stage. In the words of a well-known 
actress: “ The filthier anything is the better it goes.” 
Never before, on the other hand, was the theater in 
such a flourishing condition from the purely financial 
point of view. New York sets the standard, and the 
producing manager of Broadway, who presides over the 
dramatic destinies of the country, is making more money 
than was ever even thought possible. But the Broadway 
attitude of mind, which the average New York manager 
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consults, is that of a little group of never more than 
50,000 persons, as Clay Hamilton says, “that swarm 
and flutter in a futile circle around that tiny point upon 
the map which marks the intersection of Broadway and 
Forty-second Street.” They are largely a trivial and 
transient population, as he describes them, commercial 
and non-commercial travelers, enjoying a sense of “ play- 
ing hooky” from their homes; and these are setting the 
tone and taste for the American stage. As for the 
Broadway manager himself—to return to Mr. Bashford’s 
statements—this latest product of our superb modern 
culture has evolved to a point where he can think enly 
in terms of money: 


No motive prompts him to engage in a_ theat- 


rical enterprise. The future of the American drama is not of 
the slightest concern to him. He does not care a rap whether it 
has a future or not so long as the “ Standing Room Only” sign 
shall gladden his unidealistic vision. Apparently he lacks all 
sense of self-respect. “Give ’em what they want” is his motto, 
regardless of the fact that what they want may be just the 
thing they should not be allowed to have. It is of no 
exaggeration to say that the dramatic critic was right when she 
declared that a young man who takes a young lady to any of the 
forty or more theatres in New York where alleged farces are 
being presented has so compromised his companion that he 


idealistic 


should marry her the next day. 

These are strong words from a veteran playwright. 
We may well take them as written in all sincerity. [Ex- 
ceptions are made by the writer, and no one would in- 
clude all the New York producers of plays in the same 
category, morally and intellectually, with the manager 
referred to by David Bispham, who after witnessing the 
production of “In a Balcony,” and being told it was by 
Robert Browning, remarked to his informant: “If you 
know the fella’ tell him I'd like to have him bring around 
some of his stuff for me to look over.” Surely some 
plays produced in New York deserve credit, but accord- 
ing to our critic’s estimate, New York reviewers admit 
that out of 140 plays produced in the past season only 
eight have real merit. Courage and zeal are certainly re- 
quired to carry on a successful battle against this con- 
spiracy of commercialism and vice which menaces alike 
the American stage, the American public, and the Ameri- 
can home. 


Combating “ Potterism ” 
A“ MCHAIR philosophers have always been fond of 
dividing the human race into two great categories. 
It is made up, for instance, of those who have and those 
who lack, of toilers and idlers, or saints and sinners, of 
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the “ins ” and the “ outs,” of liberals and conservatives, 
of those who fiddle and those who do not, and so ad 
infinitum. And now a clever Englishwoman, the author 
of a notable novel called “ Potterism,” has discovered a 
new way of separating all mankind into two thoroughly 
comprehensive parties: the “ Potterites ” and the “ Anti- 
Potterites.” Perhaps the following quotations will give 
the reader an adequate idea of the two groups’ salient 
characteristics : 

The very essence of Potterism [is] going for things for what 
they'll bring you, what they lead to, instead of for the thing- 
in-itself Artists, students and the religious—they have 
the single eye. It’s the opposite to the commercial outlook 

Potterism is the welcoming of ugliness and prosperity. 
; Facts with clear sharp edges, that you can’t slur and 
talk away, Potterism has no use for them. It appeals over their 
heads to prejudice and sentiment. It’s the very opposite to the 
scientific temper. Potterism is all for short and easy cuts and 
showy results. Potterism plays a game of grab all the time. 
They [the Anti-Pofterites] stand for brain and clear-thinking 
against muddle and cant Every profiteer, ever senti- 
mentalist, every muddler [is a Potterite] Every artist directly 
he thinks of his art as something marketable every 
who fakes a fact in the interest of his theory 
is every sentimentalist who plays up to the sentimentalism 
in himself and other people Self-expression with no 
self worth-expressing We should train them [the Pot- 
terites], educate them, teach them to think, see that they know 
something—know it exactly with no blurred edges, no fogs. 

The author sadly owns that in us all there is a vast 
deal of Potterism that must be combated and lived down 
like the ape and the tiger in our human nature. But she 
does not indicate with enough precision the most effec- 
tive way of ridding ourselves of the infirmity. Cath- 
olics, however, ought to be more successful than any 
other class of people in rooting out Potterism from their 
souls. For we profess an intellectual creed firmly based 
on Divine facts, we are taught from our cradles that this 
life is only a short preparation for an eternal life in 
heaven, and we have learned that the value of everything 
in this world is to be measured by its bearing on the 
world to come. The Catholic’s religion, moreover, makes 
him simple and natural in his practice of piety, and be- 
cause he is sure he has the true Faith, he can clearly dis- 
cern the errors of the sects. Finally, as he possesses in 
all the aids to holiness with which the Church provides 
him in her Sacraments and sacramentals the most effec- 
tive means there are of cultivating sincerity, courage, 
kindness, clear-headedness and every other anti-Potterite 
virtue, the good Catholic can easily avoid Potterism his 
whole life long. 


Literature 


ARE LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY HOSTILE? 
O the popular mind literature and philosophy are an uncon- 
genial pair. Philosophy is abstract, literature is essentially 
concrete. Philosophy is severely intellectual; it insists that all 





appeals shall be directed to the intellect, not to the feelings; it 
is serenely indifferent whether disquieting or soothing emotions 
are awakened in the soul by the revelation of truth or the un- 
masking of error. It would certainly seem to be bloodless and 
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heartless. Its one perpetual question is: Does this doctrine 
satisfy the intellect, and if so, to what extent? Does it resolve 
all reasonable doubts or only partially allay them? Philosophy 
is largely, if not wholly concerned, not with what might be, but 
with what is. Again its insistent warning that the idea must 
not be confounded with the phantasm, that spiritual substance 
and even material essences cannot be portrayed by the imagina- 
tion and that a vivid imagination is a danger, rarely a help to 
the young student: all this would seem to be so much additional 
proof, if proof were needed, that philosophy and literature must 
be sought at opposite poles. 

Literature, on the other hand, permits or rather urges and 
prescribes that appeal be made, not to the intellect alone, but 
to the whole man: to the senses, the imagination, the memory, 
the feelings, the emotions, the intellect, the will. Literature it 
might almost be said cares little for the judgment of the in- 
tellect. It aims, of course, at meeting the just demands of the 
intellect, but it does so, not by a direct presentation of its mes- 
sage, shorn that is of the rich suggestiveness and the subtle 
appeal to strong or tender emotions that cling to the golden 
phrase or hover round the chosen word, and clad only in the 
plain language of the syllogism. Rather it presses into service 
every charm that lies about us in nature, whether rational or 
irrational. It wraps up the essential in those accidents that we 
long to gaze upon, which make the mind and the heart glow with 
pleasure, but which in an imperfect world, such as ours is, we 
are seldom or never fortunate enough to behold united in a 
single object. 

Such are some of the differences that distinguish the methods 
of the philosopher and the literary artist: they lie on the sur- 
face, and may be detected by him who runs. And so it is not 
surprising that the popular mind should have come to regard 
philosophy and literature as products, the one of the arctic zones, 
the other of the tropics. For good or for ill, Aristotle and 
Homer, Aquinas and Dante, Suarez and Shakespeare would seem 
to be separated by chasms that cannot be spanned. 

The inference is then drawn—illogically, it is true, yet almost 
inevitably—that the philosopher must necessarily be an unim- 
aginative, emaciated, sallow-cheeked bookworm, that he spends 
his days, and his nights too, in the study of questions that are 
as far removed from human interests as black is from white; 
that if ever he does condescend to speak the language of men 
and discuss the larger problems of life his solutions are at best 
vague and impracticable—and this for the very intelligible rea- 
son that he is habitually out of touch with his kind, a human 
anachronism as it were, amid the sorrows and the joys, the 
cares and the pursuits, the preferences and the dislikes, that, in 
spite of the multitudinous marks distinguishing man from man, 
bind together into sympathetic union the strange beings we call 
our fellow-men. The great masters of literature, however, and 
preeminently the dramatists and the novelists are regarded as 
intensely human; they are quick to respond to human interests; 
they are sensitive to what satisfies or dissatisfies the heart. They 
feel as their neighbor feels; they are daily fronting and endeavor- 
ing to solve the same problems that are vexing his mind, and 
they may be counted upon to suggest an answer that shall calm 
a troubled soul. They too, moreover, have a philosophy, but 
it is the philosophy of the hearth, the philosophy that is a balm 
for aching hearts and a source of strength for those that falter. 

Now should the philosopher claim that many of the leading 
questions be undertakes to discuss are identical with the prob- 
lems that the highest forms of literature set forth and attempt 
to solve; that the chief difference between philosophy and liter- 
ature in this respect, lies rather in their method of approach, 
and that, in matter of fact, philosophy alone can give a satis- 
factory answer; again should he protest that if a line of cleavage 
must be drawn between literature and philosophy, literature is 
in imminent danger of trespassing on a province not her own 
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when she forsakes the guidance of the science that alone is cap- 
able of solving these problems aright; should he, we say, submit 
such a protest the popular mind weuld at first be perplexed, and 
then would soon weary of a discussion it could not appreciate, 
and would presently seek rest in its former attitude towards 
the contending parties. 

Hence it is that were the philosopher to go further and main- 
tain that in cultivating his chosen field of study he has not of 
necessity shut himself out from other pastures, in particular 
from the highlands and lowlands cf literature,-the popular cry 
that devotion to philosophy is incompatible with a sincere appre- 
ciation of literature would soon ring in his ears. Certainly it 
would not be hard to quote many a venerable gibe, as cheap as 
it is false, to bear witness to the truth of that assertion. To 
excel, or to acquit one’s self with credit, or to be even interested 
in philosophy is only too often looked upon as a renunciation of 
all hope of ever attaining to intelligent sympathy with the prose 
and poetry of genuine literatures. And strangely enough it is 
not a rare experience to find those, whose education should have 
qualified them to detect its unsoundness, openly or implicitly 
subscribing to this popular fallacy. They allow their angle of 
vision to be determined by incompetent critics. 

The truth is, however, that philosophy and literature are very 
closely connected, so closely indeed that a reasoned appreciation 
of the latter must seem impossible without some understanding 
of the other. Indeed if we Catholics are justified in our con- 
tention that scholasticism—for there is really no other syste- 
matized body of truths that deserves the name of philosophy— 
is the only system of philosophic thought that can guide us aright 
in the quest of truth and in the interpretation of nature, the 
reasonableness of the view here taken should be apparent. Is it 
not significant, too, that Aristotle who for centuries has been 
regarded as one of the foremost literary critics should also have 
been the founder and a leading exponent of the philosophy on 
which the whole system of scholasticism has been erected? And 
if we recall that many if not most of those who in former days 
commented upon Aristotle’s ‘‘ Rhetoric” and “ Poetics” were 
at the same time accredited interpreters of his philosophical writ- 
ings, must not the fancied opposition between philosophy and 
literature fold its tents, like the Arabs? 

Let it be observed that when we speak of literature we have 
in mind chiefly the works of those writers whose names are 
most familiar to every student of literature: to mention but a 
few, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Thackeray. The 
marked similarity between the teachings of philosophy and the 
fundamental principles of literature may, we think, be discerned 
in every work that has a just claim to be ranked as literature; 
only the resemblance is less perceptible in the works of minor 
authors than in the writings of the masters. 

Similarity of subject-matter suggests the first point of con- 
tact. Philosophy and literature profess to explain nature; both 
maintain that their teachings are in agreement, not in conilict 
with the thoughts and actions of men. Literature no doubt 
is not so rigid as philosophy; nor is the truth of poetry identical 
with the truth of philosophy. Yet even here, as we know, logic 
must not be flouted. Again philosophy teaches that men are 
free; literature assumes the truth of this teaching and shows 
how men have exercised or may exercise that freedom, whether 
to their ennoblement or to their degradation. Philosophy insists 
that man can never rest satisfied with whatever falls short of 
the highest; that by an inexorable law of his being he must ever 
yearn for the supreme good. Literature records vividly these 
yearnings and aspirations of men and their efforts towards the 
attainment of that highest good. Philosophy, moreover, pro- 
laims that a triple set of relations arises from man’s nature, and 
that by reason of these relations certain obligations devolve upon 
him in his conduct towards himself, his neighbor and God. Lit- 
erature proceeds upon the assumption that these relations and 
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their resulting obligations are not chimerical, and depicts to the 
life at one time the anguish or peace of heart and mind that has 
so often followed upon loyalty to the natural law, at another 
the sad consequence to the individual, the family or the natior 
that gross violation of these natural obligations invariably 
entails. 

Philosophy, in a word, establishes by long and painful syllog- 
isms, the larger conclusions touching man’s nature and his place 
in the universe; literature endeavors to give these teachings an 
imaginative setting, a local habitation and a name. And just as 
prose or poetry that tends to corrupt the heart is to that extent 
lacking in an essential element, so a drama or a novel that incul- 
cates a false philosophy of life falls below the level of the best 
in literature. James A. Canitt, S.J. 


ALL SOULS 
Today what myriads wait 
For the uplifted gate, 
Athwart Death’s sluggish stream 
Baptismal lusters gleam, 
Till all the air is bright 
With an unwonted light. 
What heavenly whisperings, 
What flashing of swift wings, 
As souls with grace new-won 
Pass unto benison! 


They in that dismal place 
Have languished for God’s face, 
Out of the depths of flame, 
Have cried upon His name, 

But their own piteous lot 

Could mend no tithe nor jot. 


This day in the sun’s wake 

Is offered for their sake 

The sacrificial Blood, 

This day upon the Rood 

The Body fair of Christ 

For them is sacrificed, 

For them in their sore need 
Their brethren pray and plead. 


And lo, the uplifted hands, 

Free of their bands, 

The wide doors, and the last 

Leap Godward, sorrow past! 
BLANCHE MAry KELLY. 


REVIEWS 

The Worcester Liber Albus. Glimpses of Life in a Great Ben- 
edictine Monastery in the Fourteenth Century. Edited by 
James Wiutson, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., $6.00. 

This is a book that is not only quaint and, to the general read- 
er, highly interesting, but of real value to the student of 
medieval English history. Worcester was the great cathedral 
monastery of the West; its abbot was the Bishop, and in those 
days, the Bishop of Worcester was a man of mighty place in 
Church and State. As time went on, custom, founded on rea- 
sons of convenience, transferred the monastery to the supervi- 
sion of a prior, upon whom devolved many of the Bishop’s 
cares. The “ Liber Albus” is, practically, an account of the cor- 
respondence of these priors. The manuscript which Dr, Wilson 
has edited, covers the period from 1301 to 1446, and gives a re- 
markably faithful picture of “the daily official (and some part 
of the private) life of a dignitary as high in rank” as the head 
of this venerable institution. A variety of subjects is mirrored 


in these letter-books: the founding of chantries, the endowment 
of parishes and schools, relations with other monasteries, mutual 
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plans for the establishment of philosophical and theological 
chairs, the best methods of dealing with permanent pensioners, 
the demands, often highly unreasonable, of the king for subsidies 
in his Scotch wars. Here and there the personal element il- 
lumines the page. Thus, for instance, some of the monks had 
gone for a long walk, and being caught in a storm took refuge 
in Malvern Priory. The storm not abating, they were obliged to 
remain there all night, and on the next day, the Malvern Prior 
sends them back with this letter of excuse: 

We had pleasure in entertaining your dear brothers, your 
fellow-monks, who turned aside to us yesterday on account 
of the stormy weather. As we should wish our brethren to 
be entertained by any Catholic, most of all by those who 
hold the faith of our house, we pray your Reverence that 
of your gracious piety you will pardon their not: returning 
at the hour appointed. Farewell. 

There was this apparently grave breach of monastic discipline, 
occasioned by a thunderstorm that rumbled away into silence 
about 190 years before the discovery of America, explained to 
the satisfaction of all. The editor has done his work well. Oc- 
casionally, in his notes, the reader comes across a phrase which 
falls harshly on the ear, but on the whole he has labored in the 
spirit expressed in the query put by himself “ Who can estimate 
the debt our nation owes to the Church of the Middle Ages ?” 
Yet not England alone, but the whole world is a debtor to these 
learned, self-sacrificing men. “Only a fool or a bigot scoffs at 
the Mass” is the substance of a remark attributed to the scholar- 
ly Birrell. And today the man who seeks to belittle the work of 
the monks of the Middle Ages writes himself down as one or 
the other. P. L. B. 





An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching. By Gerorce 
O’Brien, Litt. D., M. R. I. A. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $4.75. 

The purpose of this volume, as the author himself states, is 
“to examine and present in as concise a form as possible the 
principles and rules which guided and regulated men in their 
economic and social relations during the period known as the 
Middle Ages.” The book, therefore, is in no sense an exposi- 
tion of the gild system, or a historical review of the social 
works and institutions of these ages, but deals purely with the 
theoretical teachings of this period, particularly as they are em- 
bodied in the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. To those ac- 
quainted with the economic conditions and practices of the Ages 
of Faith these principles are in genera! sufficiently well known, 
yet there remain a number of minor questions, if we may so 
call them, whose discussion greatly helps to a more complete 
and perfect understanding of these guiding lines of thought. 

With the failure of our modern Reformation system of eco- 
nomics men are seeking about everywhere for the means of 
either social revolution or social reconstruction. Those who be- 
long to the former class naturally turn their attention to the col- 
lectivist ideals of Marx and Engels, but wiser minds look back- 
ward to the ages of the gilds, where indeed all that is best in 
social thought can be found at least in its germ. The questions 
of property, just price, usury and exchange, as understood in 
medieval days, and viewed from their purely theoretical side, 
are therefore the subjects discussed by the author, with a con- 
siderable wealth of learning and research. The principles that 
were true then must be true today, however much the applica- 
tion varies. This can perhaps best be exemplified in the ques- 
tion of usury, where Catholic thinkers have not changed their 
principles, but where economic conditions have merely called 
for a new application of the very ideas that we accept in com- 
mon with the medieval writers. Hence the significance of 
“essays” like the present, . 

The book is not, of course, without blemish. Thus in rightly 
dwelling upon the dangers connected with poverty the author 
quotes St. Thomas, (pp. 78, 79) to the effect that therefore, 
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“Poverty should not be voluntarily undertaken, but rather 
avoided.” In reality the Saint was merely citing here the argu- 
ment of opponents against that voluntary poverty which Our 
Lord so highly recommended, and which is embraced in the 
Religious Orders. But the author comes directly to the heart 
of the entire question of medieval economics when in his con- 
clusion he says: “One reason which suggests the view that the 
medieval teaching is still perfectly applicable to economic life 
is that it was designed to operate upon the only factor of eco- 
nomic activity that has not changed since the Middle Ages— 
namely the desires and conscience of man.” The book will form 
a welcome addition to our Catholic library of economic thought. 
J. 





Crowding Memories. By Mrs. Tuomas BatLey ALprRICH. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

London Days, a Book of Reminiscences. By ArTHUR WARREN. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Here are two readable volumes of literary recollections, the 
first dealing chiefly with American and the second with English 
notables. As the Aidriches in the sixties were very intimate with 
Edwin Booth and his young wife, the most interesting pages in 
“Crowding Memories” are those which describe the actor’s 
home-life, his early successes, and the way he bore the news 
about his brother .Wilkes’ crime and tragic end. Mrs. Aldrich 
wafts clouds of incense toward the New England literary celebri- 
ties and seems to have been much impressed by all the sound- 
ing titles of his Grace the Duke of Argyle, whom she was so 
fortunate as to meet on board ship. She draws on her husband’s 
writings and biography for much of the material used in this 
volume, devoting some fifteen pages, for example, to his de- 
scription of an audience with Pope Pius IX, a description which 
is not wholly free from offensive passages. The author’s addic- 
tion to hackneyed quotations is rather tiresome. 

Mr. Warren was the London correspondent of the Boston 
Herald in the late seventies, and having won his spurs as a 
journalist, continued to supply other American papers with an 


account of things thought, said and done in the British 
metropolis. He gives his impressions of Browning, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Meredith, Whistler, Irving, etc., recalls pleasant 


memories of Mgr. Capel who was “a Jesuit,” we are misin- 
formed, “of brilliant and varied accomplishments,” and in his 
chapter on Parnell the author takes occasion to tell us how 
foolish the Irish of today are to desire independence, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Holy British Empire actually let them 


have enough to eat all through the war. 
W. D. 





Psychology for Teachers. By Danie: Wotrorp La Rue, Ph.D.; 
The Classroom Teacher. By Grorce Drayton Strayer and 
N. L. Enceruarpt. New York: American Book Co. 

Teachers who accept unquestioningly all that they are told in 
“ Psychology for Teachers” will be convinced that “we are ali 
descended from a simple, wormlike creature” (p. 32), and that 
“creative nature made a great step forward in passing from 
those animals which have little or no power of imagery to one 
whose whole mind is aglow with it” (p. 183). Should you ask 
them what mind is they will tell you, “ mind is not a thing, but 
a process” (p. 45); and if this answer only serves to give a 
sharper edge to your curiosity, you may be told more definitely 
that “mind is made of sensations and affections—nothing 
more” (p. 97). You may have been thoroughly persuaded that 
images or phantasms differ from intellectual ideas as matter 
differs from spirit, and that mental phenomena though condition- 
ed by the health or diseased state of the nervous system are not 
thereby wholly explained—but then it is clear you have not read 
“Psychology for Teachers.” Evidently Dr. La Rue has not 
written a text-book on psychology: neither teachers nor any 
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one else will acquire sane ideas about the soul from a study 
of his work. 

The authors of “The Classroom Teacher” have been guided 
in their work by the conviction that a thorough understanding 
of the aim and organization and administration of public educa- 
tion and a sympathetic cooperation between administrators and 
teachers will enable the latter to work to best advantage. The 
subjects chosen for discussion have accordingly been selected 
with this end in view. The organization of public education, 
training for citizenship, the classification and progress of chil- 
dren, the daily program and class organization, records and re- 
ports, the school plant and its equipment—these are a few of 
the topics set forth in detail, and on the whole clearly and sug- 
gestively. The chapters dealing with types of teaching and with 
methods of teaching children how to study are among the best. 
Unfortunately the authors believe that the schools of a democ- 
racy must aim at developing “ideals and purposes which will 
enable the individual to find his greatest good in service for 
the group” (p. 11). The implied assumption that man is the 
servant of the State becomes still more evident when the 
writers proceed to tell us that we shall need in the field of 
education, “as in the case of commerce, labor, and agriculture, 
and the rest, a representative in the President’s Cabinet” 
(p. 21.) . 


Catholic Hymnal. By Rev. Jonn G. Hacker, S.J. New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $0.75. 

Many years of devoted toil and search on the part of the 
author have culminated in the production of this excellent little 
hymnal, which needs only a perusal to prove what is maintained 
in the preface, for it is indeed an “ unusually rich collection of 
hymns that are not only dignified and devotional, but also 
pleasing and tuneful.” Melodies and rhythm are in rare agree- 
ment with probably the best English texts that have yet appeared 
in a Catholic hymnal. Tiresome tunes have been excluded, giv- 
ing place to an abundance and variety of airs that are simple, 
noble and sweet. A notable feature of the book is the easy 
range of all the tunes for every class of singers. In the accom- 
paniments particular care has been taken to produce good har- 
monizations, in true organ style. Some of the cherished old 
motets, such as Witt’s “ Ave Maria,” Arcadelt’s “Ave Maria,” 
and the ancient Christmas carol, “A Wonderful Rod has 
Sprouted,” have been suitably arranged for congregational 
singing. In the adaptation of a few Gregorian melodies, de- 
partures have been made from the customary renditions of 
standard liturgical-music books, which, however meritorious 
from a musical standpoint, may not be pleasing to those who 
admire the Solesmes interpretations. But these are few, and on 
the whole the book is just the thing for Catholic colleges, 
academies and schools. Ae. a 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Current Periodicals. The October Caiholic Mind opens with 
Father Hull’s informing paper on “The Protestant Traditional 
View” in which he shows how hard it is for those outside the 
Church to understand Catholicism and bids us be patient with 
them. Then follows a good article by Mr. Emile G. Perrot on 
“Symbolism in Medieval Churches” and the number ends with 
short papers on “ The Symbolism of Ceremonies” and on “ Ag- 
gressive Modesty.” The October Month contains Father Mar- 
tindale’s sketch of “Herman the Cripple”, a learned Benedic- 
tine of the eleventh century, a review of H. G. Wells’ “ Chroni- 
cles” by Richard Downey, an inquiry into ‘“ The Leakage Among 
Catholic Merchant Seamen,” by W. H. Atherton, and a good 
variety of stories, verses and editorials. The autumn number 
of Studies begins with an excellent paper by Professor O’Ra- 
hilly on “ St. Thomas’s Theory of Property.” It is followed by 
Hilaire Belloc’s searching “Analysis of the ‘Lettres Provin- 
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ctales,”’ in which he shows that of Pascal’s 89 charges against 
“ Jesuit morality” three are wrongly quoted, many are put so 
that they suggest what the casuist never said, others are friv- 
olous, many more are on points of “purely domestic controversy,” 
and eight were already condemned by Rome. J. C. Walsh has a 
good paper on “Ireland’s Standing in America” and Father 
Gannon discusses “ The Ethical Aspect of the Hunger-Strike.” 
A new Protestant quarterly has appeared called the Pilgrim, “a 
Review of Christian Politics and Religion” (Longmans, $0.85 
a number), the Rev. Canon William Temple being the editor. 
The magazine is evidently designed to promote the reunion of 
Christendom and in its first issue has a paper by A. W. Pol- 
lard on “ The Spiritual Basis of Civilization,” one by Lord Eus- 
tace Percy on “ The Divine Mission of Government” and on 
“Christianity and National Problems” by Maj. Gen. Sir Fred- 
erick Maurice. 

A Beautiful Gift-book. Though Peggy Webling, the author of 
a sumptuous book for children called “ Saints and Their Stories” 
(Stokes, $5.00) is probably a High Anglican there is little in her 
twenty excellent sketches of early and medieval Saints that a 
Catholic gould not write. Sts. Christopher, Helena, Martin, 
Gregory, Bridget, Dunstan, Zita and Joan of Arc, for example, 
are among the holy ones of God whose wonderful lives she 
holds up as a pattern and a stimulus to her young readers. Miss 
Webling’s language is simple and her skill as a story-teller re- 
markable. Cayley Robinson’s eight full-page pictures in color 
greatly enhance the attractiveness of the volume. An admirable 
gift-book for boys and girls who complain that the Saints’ lives 
are “dull reading.” 


South America and the United States.—In “The Cult of Mis- 
understanding, of North and South America as Seen by Each 
Other” (Boni & Liveright) Tancredo Pinchet endeavors to bring 
about a mutual appreciation between the United States and 
South America. The plan adopted is novel enough. During the 
World War, a Chilean gentleman writes his wife from Chicago, 
and the letters are opened by “ Miss Jones” of the Spanish De- 
partment of the New York censor’s office. This lady fired with 
zeal for the honor of her country comments at great length on 
the objections and accusations of the Chilean, and the outcome 
is an interesting if unorthodox book of 275 pages. The topics 
are idealism, democracy, imperialism, the race problem, divorce, 
religion, Prohibition and so on. The Chilean is captious and 
often unfair in his criticism while “Miss Jones” is hard on 
the ethical and religious standards set up by Catholics. She 
favors divorce and remarriage, for instance, and is quite in- 
different in religious matters, for, to her, all denominations are 
parts of Christ’s Church, all equally good and deserving of sup- 
port. This, of course, is not commendable, to put it mildly. It 
is a blot on a book that otherwise could be recommended with- 
out reserve. 





More Good Fiction.—Sir Philip Gibbs’ “Wounded Souls” 
(Doran, $2.00), well termed “a truth-telling novel,” describes 
what the author observed during the last few weeks of the Great 
War and during the months following the armistice, in France, 
Germany and England, the characters he introduces being used 
merely to sustain the narrative. The occupation of Lille by the 
Germans, the Allies’ entrance into Cologne and the war’s effects 
on England’s morals and mentality are vividly described, the 
feelings of the conquered Germans sympathetically depicted and 
the hoodwinking of President Wilson by the wily diplomats of 
Versailles is candidly admitted. A convent of French nuns figure 
pleasantly in the story———Henry Kitchell Webster’s “ Mary 


Wollaston” (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00) is a not very interesting ac- 
count of a well-to-do American girl’s love affair with a humbly 
Mary does not exact a high standard of 


born musical genius. 
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conduct either from herself or from her /relatives and friends. 
——lIt can safely be said that Rose Macaulay’s “ Potterism” 
(Boni & Liveright) is sure to be considered one of the most 
notable novels of the year, it is so brilliantly written and shows 
such keen powers of discernment and characterization on the 
part of the author. The book is a very clever satire on the ma- 
terialism, sentimentality and pretence of modern life, is full of 
thought and wit, and while centering around the romance of 
Gideon and Jane, describes at the same time with remarkable 
fidelity and sureness of touch the characters of the other men 
and women who crowd the author’s canvas. It is a book to be 
read again. 
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EDUCATION — 


Dr. Hadley and the Smith Bill 

[* a letter addressed to Dr. Samuel P. Capen, of the Amer- 

ican Council on Education, on April 7, 1919, Dr. Arthur Had- 
ley, President of Yale University, expressed his hope that the 
Smith-Towner bill would not pass. His opposition to the bill, 
he said, was based on three facts. First, the concentration of 
education in a national government had always worked badly. 
Of this truth, over-centralized France and Germany were ex- 
cellent proofs. Next, he thought that the creation of another 
head of an executive department, an official appointed for other 
reasons than his training in the science of government, would 
weaken rather than strengthen the proper influence of the Cabi- 
net. In the third place, the bill would help, in connection with 
similar measures before Congress, to precipitate economic dis- 
turbances, “far greater in disastrous effects than the terrible 
crisis of 1873-1878.” It was of this letter that Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, President of Princeton University, wrote: “I am in 
entire agreement with President Hadley that there is no need 
for the proposed legislation submitted in the Towner Educa- 
tional bill. A Secretary of Education seems to me wholly unnec- 
essary and undesirable. (July 24, 1919.) 


EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


RESIDENT HADLEY’S letter deserves careful 

as an excellent refutation of certain claims made for the 
Smith-Towner bill. Plainly, Dr. Hadley cannot accept the posi- 
tion, urged at the eleventh hour by the bill’s supporters, that the 
Department will in no wise interfere with local control of 
education. On the contrary, he sees in it an attempt to central- 
ize educational control at Washington. Of the results in 
France and Germany of this centralization he writes: 


The concentration of educational supervision in a national 
capital has always worked badly, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the United States would prove an exception to 
this general rule. French education when controlled from 
Paris has tended to ossify, and only as they have given inde- 
pendence to different districts and different parts of the 
system has there been any progress made. All the great 
pieces of progress of the last century were done in opposition 
to the national incubus of a centralized bureau. In Germany 
the case was even worse. When I was in Berlin during the 
winter of 1907-8 I saw a good deal of the inside working; 
and the degradation of German thought was largely due to 
the fact that through the establishment, first of Berlin Uni- 
versity and second of other centralized Prussian authorities, 
the politicians had become able to throttle free thought. I 
regard the Smith-Towner bill as a long step in the Prussian- 
izing of American education. 

Dr. Hadley’s criticisms may not be accepted by all in detail, 
but his general indictment is thoroughly justified, It is the height 
of foolishness to suppose that we can set the same forces in 


motion in this country and attain a different result. 


attention 


CONTRARY TO AMERICAN IDEALS. 


HE bill is rejected by Dr. Hadley in the second place, be- 

cause he believes that it is contrary to the certain prin- 
ciples of the science of government. Provision was made in 
the body of the Constitution not precisely for a presidential cab- 
inet, but for principal officers in the “executive departments,” 
and there is no “cabinet” in the English and continental sense. 
These principal officers, in departments not designated in the 
Constitution, but created by Congress in 1789, were the Secre- 
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taries of State, of the Treasury, of War, and the Attorney- 
General. The Navy was added in 1798, the Postmaster-General 
in 1829, the Secretary of the Interior in 1849, the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1888, and the Secretaries of Labor and Com- 
merce in 1903. The primary function of. each of these officers 
is to preside over his department. Custom has made them the 
President’s advisors, at least, in the sense that they meet regu- 
larly with the President for discussion. This custom supposes 
them versed “in the science of government.” As advisors, they 
should be something more than mere reporters of news to the 
President; they should be, in Dr. Hadley’s words, trained “ in 
the science of government,” and not mere executives of a given 
department, skilled in the building of a navy, the settlement of 
industrial disputes, or in farm economy. “I regard the intro- 
duction of another cabinet minister,” writes Dr. Hadley, 


as calculated to weaken rather than strengthen the influence 
of the Cabinet. In the old days, when our Cabinet con- 
sisted of heads of government departments of the first rank, 
cabinet councils meant a great deal, because the Cabinet 
consisted of men who knew how to govern. The introduc- 
tion of departments of agriculture and labor, however good 
in themselves, weakened the force of the cabinet council, be- 
cause men were appointed for other reasons than their 
training in the science of government. If we compare the 
cabinets of the day with those of twenty or fifty years ago, 

I think we will all see the difference in this respect; and I 

think that most people will regard the change as a change 

for the worse. 

Dr. Hadley might have added that the creation of a Secretary 
of Education is unwise for two other reasons drawn from 
political science. First, since the Secretary is selected on polit- 
ical grounds, a Republican by a Republican President, a Demo- 
crat by a Democratic President, to keep politics, and all that the 
term has come to imply, out of the schools will be a moral im- 
possibility. Next, unlike the other Secretaries, the Secretary of 
Education through his exclusive control of the annual appro- 
priation of $100,000,000, will exercise a coercive effect upon 
education that is entirely out of place, except in the most 
bureaucratic of governments. 


Tue Britt Costs Too Mucu. 


INALLY, Dr. Hadley does not hesitate to brave the 

reproaches of those generous-minded individuals, generous- 
minded, that is, with the public’s money, who assert that when 
we think of the schools we must not think of financial problems. 
“Everything of this sort tends to increase the high cost of 
living,” he writes, and the bill, if passed in conjunction with 
similarly unwise schemes now being urged in Congress, may 
even precipitate a financial disaster. 


Finally, I regard the present as a singularly inopportune 
time for anything that involves increased expense at Wash- 
ington, because everything of this sort tends to increase the 
high cost of living. There is not time for going into the 
detail of economic analysis; but every million of money spent 
by the Federal Government under present tax or loan condi- 
tions is mostly taken out of capital and mostly added to 
personal expenditure. The addition to personal expendi- 
ture means an increased money demand for products. The 
diminished capital means a diminished supply of means of 
production. Thus the price disturbance, already bad enough, 
is accentuated at both ends. I am inclined to think that the 
bad effect of the proposed bill taken by itself, in putting up 
prices of goods beyond their present high figure, would be 
greater than anyihing that it would do for teachers’ salaries ; 
and if this bill is not taken by itself, but regarded as part of 
a movement for getting national money for local distribution 
in a great many directions, the adverse effect is going to be 
many times bigger than any possible good. 

This last point is of the greatest immediate practical 
moment. If the advocates of the various education bills and 
soldiers’ bounty bills and public health bills get any consider- 
able portion of their measures passed, I anticipate economic 
disturbances in the immediate future which will be far 
greater in disastrous effect than the terrible crisis of 1873-78, 
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which some of us are just old enough to remember. (Italics 


inserted. ) 

The attention of those numerous propagandists who with an 
histrionic skill truly admirable, are holding up the Smith bill as 
the sole insurance of the teacher against the poorhouse, is called 
to the italicized lines of Dr. Hadley’s letter. Dr. Hadley paints 
no lurid picture, but, surely, we afford but scant relief to the 
struggling teacher by increasing her salary five per cent, through 
a process which reduces the purchasing power of the dollar by 
ten per cent. Nor should it be forgotten, as even a hurried exam- 
ination of the Smith bill will disclose, that the teacher-salary 
clause, at best gives no real relief and can easily be made prac- 
tically void. This clause does not appear in the bil! as originally 
introduced, and can hardly be intended as anything but bait for 
the unwary. 

Tue Next PRESIDENT. 


ETTERS have reached me, asking what effect the election 

of Senator Harding or of Governor Cox will have upon the 
bill. The only answer is, unfortunately, that it is Hobson’s 
choice. Neither has approved the bill by mame; each has 
approved the principle of Federal subsidies for schools within 
the States upon which the bill is based. The fate of the bill 
depends on Congress rather than on the next President. The 
President does not vote for the bill, although in recent years 
the sphere of his influence upon pending legislation has been 
widened to a marvelous degree, and in view of the statements 
issued by the Republican and Democratic candidates, it can 
hardly be that either would veto the bill were it 
enacted by Congress. Congress, therefore, holds the scales, and 
Congress should be the point of attack. Hence it is to be hoped 
that the friends of American ideals in education have by this 
time ascertained the position on this important measure held by 
candidates for the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


supposed 


SOCIOLOGY 


A Talk on Economics 


HAT is now commonly called economics was up to recent 

years known as political economy. For less than two 
hundred years the study of the business of nations has been 
somewhat systematized, and political economy or economics is 
now classed as a science, “the dismal science.” Because it is 
taught and studied in the higher schools, the common man and 
woman hesitate to give even the slightest attention to it. Yet 
it is the problem the current expression of which most affects 
the material welfare of all peoples. 

It is not economics, which is the presentation of the correct 
practices in the affairs of the public, that is difficult to under- 
stand or uninteresting to study; the cause of the confusion is 
in the intricacies that are woven into the arguments of men who 
are influenced in advocating measures that favor, not the whole 
people of a community or the world in general, but the interests 
towards which they have a more or less unconscious, if not 
occasionally a wilful; leaning. For example, it is common even 
for those who think themselves democratic, to ask “ Who will 
dig our sewers and clean our streets if we do not have low- 
grade labor?” Such men, and they are legion, will then taint 
their economics with such principles as bring about the welfare 
of some at the expense of others. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


RUE economics considers the due and proper welfare of. all 

people in all lands; and the handicap to its simple explana- 
tion lies in disentangling the deceptive practices and teachings 
that are prompted by selfish interests. 
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Let us conceive of a complete though primitive social unit, 
that is, a body of people that form a society or State or nation 
that have a common language. And a language that is common 
to a body of people will tend to indicate the compass, the ex- 
tent, of each complete social unit. Just as even in the United 
States, despite the oneness of the Union in education, laws, and 
institutions, in a few generations there have been developed in 
various sections dialects not readily understood by the mass of 
the people in other sections of the country. So, too, would the 
rest of the world, but to a much greater extent, though starting 
with the same language, deviate from it in various territories; 
and the proper size of social unit would be indicated by the 
uniformity of the language used by the people. That sameness 
of language would be evidence of the general intermingling of 
the people in industry, trade, and social relations. 

For convenience in the discussion let us consider the division 
of the world into small social and industrial units, and have 
in mind a primitive condition of industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture. In such a community there would be no labor-saving 
devices as are now known. Men would work for the owners 
of land and the directors or bosses of work required for the 
support of the community. There would be money in the com- 
munity to make easy the exchange, or buying and selling, of 
goods and services. Some men would be servants and would 
receive money in pay for services. 


GoLp As MoNEY 


MONG the first considerations that confront us in the study 

of economics is the purchasing power of gold and the rea- 
son for the choice of gold for use as money. Gold is used as 
money, because it has a special appeal to people as a precious 
metal and is convenient to handle as a medium of exchange. If 
copper were as difficult as gold to produce, it would not be pro- 
duced at all, because it would cost as much labor as gold, but 
it would not have the quality of appealing to the desires of 
people to a sufficient extent to cause them to expend the amount 
of labor needed for its production. 

It is not the fact that gold is used as money that gives it its 
value. Rather it is used as money because the people set a 
value upon it apart from its use as money. If there is relatively 
much gold being produced at any one time, it may be evidence 
of general prosperity; because its production represents the num- 
ber of workers producing that luxurious commodity that are 
spared from producing such necessary articles as compose food 
and clothing. Gold is seldom destroyed or lost, and nearly all 
that has been produced is in existence. And just as a pair of 
shoes already in the stores is affected in price by the cost of the 
shoes being produced at that same time in the factory, so does 
all existing gold get its value fixed by the price that is paid for 
new gold. There is no difference between old gold and new 
gold; hence the price is the same. 

If a season of poor crops or some other calamity befalls a 
community, the people then have an increased appreciation of 
food or other necessaries, and a less desire for gold as com- 
pared with food.. The production of gold will then tend to cease, 
because it requires as much labor as ever to produce it; and 
because of adverse conditions in the productions of necessaries, 
the people must expend more labor for the production of each 
unit of the product that has been injuriously affected by the 
industrial misfortune. The producers of necessaries will then 
demand a greater quantity of gold for their products than they 
did before. The value of gold is then said to have depreciated 
and prices are called high. The depreciation is because it re- 
quires as much labor as ever to produce gold, and more labor 
than is commonly needed to produce necessaries. In other 
words, the depreciation is relative between commodities, and 

gold is a commodity as well as money. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


WweHeat effect has the increased production of gold on prices? 
The increased production is occasioned by easier means of 
of production, that is, if it requires less labor, the value or pur- 
chasing power of the gold will fall, assuming the production 
of necessaries to be normal. But if the increased production of 
gold is the expression of the extravagance of the few, there is 
a shertage of labor-producing goods for the many. The total 
product of a community represents its total effort, its total ex- 
penditure of labor, and if there is too much of one thing there 
must be too little of something else. The community can easily 
utilize all that is produced, if the product is the kind the com- 
munity wants. What is not wanted should not have been pro- 
duced and represents wasted labor. If the extra number of pro- 
ducers of gold were, instead, producing even a modicum of other 
goods, the community’s wants would be so much more satisfied. 
If the increased production of gold is because of general pros- 
perity, and not because of the lessened labor required to pro- 
duce gold, the prices of goods would tend to lessen, because the 
increase in gold would mean a lessened appreciation of goods 
by the people as compared with their desire for gold. The in- 
creased desire for gold would cause the development of low- 
grade mines or sources of gold, which would require a° greater 
expenditure of labor, causing greater price to that product. Or, 
the greater value, or desire of the people for the gold, would 
warrant the expenditure of extra labor in its production. 


Wuat CAUSES VALUE? 


IGHT at the beginning we have to answer the question as 

to what causes value, the labor cost entailed in the pro- 
duction of gold or other commodity, or the desire of the people 
for a commodity? Well, the desire for anything differs in each 
individual, but all pay the same price. And that price must be 
at least the cost of production. No matter how greatly one 
desires any commiodity he will not pay more than its price. 

But no commodity will be produced unless it has a selling 
value equal to the value the producer sets upon his labor. No 
one needs to pay more. Hence it is accurate, as well as con- 
venient, to hold that labor, or the cost of labor, is or should be 
the measure of value or price. 

“Value,” though not really synonymous with “ price,” may for 
convenience be considered so. It does “accidentally” happen 
that goods of one dollar’s value are sold for the price of ninety 
cents or perhaps 110 cents. But, particularly in the industrial 
unit it is purposed to consider, “value” would approximate 
“price.” An appreciation of “value” and “price” is funda- 
mental to an understanding of economics, and that is why it is 
considered in this preliminary discussion. M. P. Connery. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Laymen’s League Plans 
Social-Study Circles 
SYSTEM of social study circles has been devised by the 
Laymen’s League of Retreats and Social Service, under the 
direction of the Rev. T. J. Shealy, S. J., which it is hoped will 
extend far beyond the boundaries of New York State, where 
the first study groups are now being gathered. For ten years 
the League has followed the lecture plan in its social-study work, 
and has trained a great number of intelligent students. It is 
now to make an entirely new departure in its methods. In 
place of the wonted lectures, a series of study-circles is to be 
established, each under the guidance of some past student of 
the School of Social Studies. These groups are from time to 
time to be visited by the general director, and in addition special 
courses of training are to be given by him to the group direc- 
tors. 
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There will be no lectures delivered in any of these study- 
groups. The members of each group will be taught how to 
study and how to take part in the general discussions which 
will follow each lesson. This work is expected to be of 
special benefit to Catholic members of trade unions, both 
men and women, and will fit them to combat successfully 
the anti-Christian, anti-American, and false social doctrines 
which have become so wide-spread in the trade-union move- 
ment. There will be no charge for instruction, and it is 
hoped the use of the meeting rooms will be given free. 

In this latter regard, efforts will be made to secure the use 
of K. C. buildings and of available parish halls for the various 
study groups. This movement is an outgrowth of the retreat 
movement itself, which still remains primary. By establishing 
among Catholic young men the practice of making a week-end 
retreat once a year, the League looks forward with confidence 
towards organizing and fostering a strong, militant Catholic lay 
apostolate. An increase of thirty per cent in the attendance was 
recorded during the past year at the Retreat House, which is 
delightfully situated at Mount Manresa, Fort Wadsworth, Staten 
Island. Any person desiring to join in the new movement should 
communicate with Father Shealy at that address. 





Bright Future for 
Mission Cause 


poy time ago the Fathers of the Divine Word announced 
the gratifying results of last year’s efforts to arouse interest 
in mission vocations. In their own houses seventy-two new 
students were admitted for the foreign missions at Techny, III. 
and Girard, Pa., besides eleven aspirants to the Brotherhood. 
Rightly they argue: 

The seventy-two students recently admitted seem to prove 
most strikingly the oft-repeated saying that vocations will 
not be long in forthcoming if the cause itself is brought 
before the American people, especially if priests and teachers 
themselves show a genuine interest therein. If the interest 
manifested this year continues, it will not be long before 
American missionaries will be as widely represented as those 
of any other nation in the mission fields of the Catholic 


Church. 

With the student volunteer movement in full operation, which, 
be it said in passing, we owe to the Techny Fathers, and with 
a new mission conscience aroused in parents, priests and teachers, 
there is no reason why we should not in short time far exceed 
all other countries in bringing the Gospel to every nation. 





A Woman’s Writes 
of Women 


ie an article by Alice Brown, in the North American Review, 
that abounds in high lights and glaring colors, and that contains 
much with which we partially or wholly differ, incidental al- 
lusion is made to modern woman by the feminine author. Her 
words are here deserving of more than passing notice. In uni- 
formed vigor, doing the most menial and most daring deeds, 
woman, she holds, stood out glorified in the World War. But 
with the armistice she stripped herself of her modest emergency 
garment and her emergency frame of mind: 
She who had won freedom for her rhythmic muscles 

stepped into a skirt no wider than her brother’s trouser 

leg and went hobbling along in it down the tittering 

aisles of time. She mounted on the fool’s dais of high- 

est heels to peg about the more uncertainly, she painted 

over the bloom of her beauty with the cosmetics pre- 

dicted by Mrs. Tanqueray for the raddled face of the 

passee demi-monde (Sic) and went forth in abbreviated 

chiffon to dance, “ cheek to cheek,” dances as ugly as pro- 

vocative. 

If the above is but too faithful a picture, not indeed of mod- 
ern womanhood, but of the thoughtless woman of today, what 
follows is a true indictment in bold language of a certain por- 
tion of feminine society that prides itself on its largeness of 
views and advanced ideas, the outgrowth of modern irreligious 
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education. And would that Catholic girls did not mimic at 


times at least the lesser faults of the woman here described! 


She is the astounding enlivener of a late best-seller 
that is said, in an authoritative quarter, to embody the 
“ glorious spirit of abounding youth” and if the portrait 
of her as therein set forth is no libel, but a true’ copy, 
she is the pitiable victim of precocious sex recognitions. 
One of the pseudo-intellectual bromides of the present 
confusion of mental values is “class consciousness.” 
She is the bizarre embodiment of an undigested sex con- 
sciousness. She is the wantoning reaction against what 
this tell-tale novel of “ abounding youth” calls the “ hy- 
pocritical era.” Was the era of restrained discussion 
and modesty of mien and dress entirely hypocritical ? 
Is mere decency of demeanor hypocrisy ? Now, I do 
not believe that girlhood in her present phase of moral 
and physical high kicking is of necessity more attrac- 
tive to the young manhood with any sort of tradition 
behind it than if she did not unveil her beauties to 
sun, moon and planets seven. 


How different from this the grand types of womanhood with 
which the Scriptures acquaint us! How different even those 
that Shakespeare in his happiest inspirations was able to portray 
for us, who “though they felt the old-time impulse of surging 
blood and waking heart,” were yet “of such a genius of fine 
behaviour as to be still of beauties all compact” ! 


The Secret of Barnum’s 
White Elephant 
Nae fame of Barnum’s white elephant made it rank almost 
as the eighth wonder of the world. A writer in Asia tells 
the secret of how this exhibit came into existence. Barnum 
had vainly sought to acquire, through his confidential agent 
Gaylord, one of the famous white elephants of Siam. 


_ The stumbling block in the transaction was that the 
Siamese believe the spirits of the ancestors of the royal 
family are transferred to the white elephants. The 
animals live in the royal palace and are cared for with 
all the ceremony given to any member of the reigning 
family. Of course, Barnum’s plan was just as un- 
thinkable to them as if he had offered to exhibit the 
king in his side-show. There was a hot exchange of 
cablegrams between Barnum in New York and Gaylord 
in Siam. Finally Barnum offered the Government 
250,000 for the privilege of borrowing one of the 
elephants for just one year. He agreed to support a 
retinue of priests and attendants and to pay all trans- 
portation charges. The Government would not even 
consider the proposition and so Gaylord gave up in 
disgust and cabled that the deal was off. But Barnum 
was not discouraged. When Gaylord returned to this 
country, he found that the old man was advertising a 
white elephant from the royal palace of Siam. Barnum 
had simply used a white-wash brush on an ordinary 
elephant, with the result that he had a whiter elephant 
than the Siamese ever dreamed of seeing. 


The animal was then covered with velvet robes and surrounded 
by attendants. The audience did not detect the fraud. 





“The Flapdoodle of the 
Mayflower Legend” 
HE above expression, occurring in the Church Times of 
London, slightly ruffles the temper of the amiable editor of 
the Christian Advocate. Here is the entire passage as taken from 
that influential organ which our Methodist friend believes is 
steering the Church of England back to Rome: 


The tercentenary is nothing more nor less than the glorifi- 
cation of Separatism, and those taking part in it are much 
mistaken if they think that by so doing they are honoring 
the American nation. What America owes to the Pilgrim 
Fathers is a fearsome crop of queer beliefs and misbeliefs 
professed by the strangest sects, but this is not much to be 
thankful for. Indeed there are countless Americans who will 
regard with surprise, not unmixed with amusement, the 
credulity with which ordinarily sane English people have 
accepted the flapdoodle of the Mayflower legend. 


Politically it was quite the proper thing for England to grow 
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enthusiastic over a legend which its sane judgment, when the 
rockets have all exploded in the skies, will be able to appraise at 
its true value. 





Catholic Schools as a 
Municipal Asset 

EFERENCE is often made to the enormous addition to our 

public school budget which the closing of our parish schools 

would imply. An excellent object lesson of this is offered by 

the Augustinian Fathers of Lawrence, Mass., in their Parssh 

Calendar. The actual enrolment of pupils in all the schools of 

that city is just about 17,240. The Catholic schools hold 6,450. 
The Calendar says: 

According to the figures in the recently published budget 
for 1920, it will cost the city $74.20 for each pupil, and it 
would cost to educate the whole school attendance $1;279,208. 
But the Catholic churches of the city relieves the city of its 
burden to the extent of 6450 pupils and taxes to the extent 
of $478,590,—besides bearing their proportion of taxes for 
the education of 10,790 children in the public schools. The 
budget for the support of the Public schools in 1920 is 
$801,638; the Parochial schools save the city this year $478,- 
590. What it would cost the city to support all the children 
this year is $1,280,228. So ves | for the actual support of 
the schools for one year. 

But this takes no account of the enormous expenses of con- 
struction. At the rate of forty pupils to a room, the same writer 
calculates, it would take 161 rooms to accommodate the Catholic 
students of that city, involving an outlay of approximately 


$1,771,000. 





American Missionaries 
in Japan 
HE following paragraph from a column released by the 
East and West News Bureau is interesting as showing the 
activity of Protestant American missionaries in Japan: 


Fully conscious of the providential opportunity, the 
disciples of Jesus have reaouoiea their zeal and effort in 
spreading the Gospel of the Saviour. Unshaken in the faith 
that Christianity is here to save the world and mankind and 
that the key to the salvation of one billion souls of Asia is 
in the conversion at first of sixty million souls of Nippon, the 
brave sons and daughters of America are waging a mighty 
battle for the Master in the far-off land of cherry blossoms, 
assisted by the faithful brethren of the native land. They 
gave up sweet homes, renounced luxuries, lived among 
strangers, and they are laying down their lives for the 
Japanese. They are Americans, all of them. Who says that 
America is material, an enemy of Nippon? To compare the 
spirit of these heroic missionaries with that of some dema- 
gogues who make it their business to start trouble with Japan 
is to blaspheme the holy names of the true disciples of our 
Saviour. 

The author of the article, Kinosuke Sato, is evidently a Japan- 
ese Protestant, and his statements are interesting as exemplifying 
the mental attitude of his co-religionists. Incidentally they show 
the importance of the great Catholic work whose urgent needs 
have at various times been brought to the attention of our read- 
ers, the Jesuit University of Tokyo, established at the very center 


of the intellectual life of Japan. 





Progressive Program of 
the C. Y. M. N. U. 

T HE recent convention of the Catholic Young Men’s National 
Union at New York, has called attention to the growth of 

this worthy organization. Representatives from 600 units attended 
the meeting. The work outlined to be immediately undertaken 
includes the care of immigrants, the advancement of the Boy 
Scout movement, the founding of civic centers which can offer 
our young men equal facilities with similar nop-Catholic estab- 
lishments, and finally the promotion of social study. The develop- 
ment of Catholic leadership is the supreme end in view. For this 
purpose a special training school is even now being organized. 














